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I. Introduction 


A. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This report examines the determinants of labor 
supply in the Soviet Union since 1950 and presents 
estimates and projections of both the labor force 
and civilian employment during the years 1950-75, 
It is primarily quantitative and concerned almost 
exclusively with aggregates; such factors as labor 
conditions, wage levels, and skills and attitudes of 


the labor force are discussed only as they affect / 


the total. No attempt has been made to project 
labor demand in terms of economic variables, such 
as national income, except insofar as Soviet plan 
goals have been used, 


This chapter includes a brief summary of the 
report and a section on the concepts and definitions 
of the various Soviet manpower measures used 
here, Chapter II analyzes the important determi- 
nants of manpower supply and its utilization. Each 
factor is discussed in view of its effect on the 
manpower situation in the period 1950-65, and its 
possible effect in the future, Chapter Ill discusses 
the methods used in deriving the detailed data on 
the labor force, annual average employment, and 
man-year and ‘man-hour inputs for the years 1950- 
75, and concludes with a brief comparison of the 
results, The appendix tables present the detailed 
data and include the explicit sources and methods 
used in making the estimates and projections, 


B. SUMMARY 


The five most widely used measures of Soviet 
manpower and its utilization are man-hours, man- 
days, man-year equivalents, annual average 
employment, and labor force, Man-hour employ- 
ment is the least ambiguous measure of labor 
input, but unfortunately few man-hour data are 
collected and even fewer are published, Man-day 
employment is the next best measure of labor 
input and some data are collected and published, 
Man-days worked in the private sector can be 
estimated and converted to man-year equivalents, 
which roughly approximate the number of persons 
occupied in the activity on a year-round basis and 
which are used in combination with reported annual 
average employment data, Annual average employ- 
ment represents the average number of persons 
employed during a year, but it is computed differ- 
ently for workers and employees? and for collec- 
tive farmers, It is the only series that is reported 
regularly in the statistical yearbooks and the one 





1This is a major socioeconomic group comprising 
persons employed primarily in the state sector (including 
state farms), It embraces all classes of workers, i.e., 
wageworkers, salaried employees, engineering-technical 
personnel, 
apprentices, 


minor service personnel, guards, 


often used by Soviet economists to calculate labor 
productivity, The labor force, which is based on 
a “gainful worker” concept, is the best measure 
of the total number of persons engaged in economic 
activity during the year, es 


A number of demographic, economic, and educa- 


_ tional variables influence the supply of labor, In the 


# 


and . 


} 
| 


years for which projections are presented here 
(1966-75), most of these variables will operate to 
increase labor force participation,’) As the sex 
structure corrects itself from the imbalance re- 
sulting from World War II and a larger proportion 
of the working-age population is composed of men, 
a higher level of participation in any given age group 
may be expected. Another demographic factor, 


) decreasing family size, has become and will remain 


an important element in determining female partici- 
pation, for the numbers and ages of children at 
home are important factors in the considerations 
of a housewife as to whether or not she should 
enter the labor force. In connection with this, the 


Government’s development of child-care institu- 


tions and the increased availability of part-time 
work should facilitate the choice by more women 
to work outside the household, Planned increases 


in the number of jobs available inthe light industry. 


and service sectors also will be favorable to higher 
levels of female participation. Increases in money 
wages are another form of stimulant to participa- 
tion in the labor force and the increases currently 


~) Planned should have this effect. Increased educa- 


a 


~s 


> 


tional attainment of the population should also be 
an influence for increased participation, Finally, 
labor should be used more fully and effectively as 
the economy becomes more sophisticated and 
seasonality declines, 


There are at least three factors, however, 
whose influence will be to lower the level of partici- 
pation in the labor force) The age structure was 
severely distorted by the effects of World War II 
and as a result an increasing portion of persons 14 
years of age and over will be in the older age 
groups where participation is lower. This distortion 
of the age structure is particularly true of women. 


»The effects of this will be heightened by a continu- 


ation of rural to urban migration, for labor force 
participation is much lower for women—and par- 
ticularly older women—in the cities, Finally, 
increased enrollment in full-time education will| 
exclude more students from the labor force, 


The statistical data presented in this report can 
be summarized for three periods, 1950- 59, 1960-65, 
and 1966-75, During the first period, both the 
level of participation by the population in the labor 
force and the level of utilization of persons working 
were falling, That is, successively smaller propor- 
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ons of each age group were participating in 


ig less labor per person, The period 1960-65 was 
ne of high labor demand, with a high rate of 
crease in annual average employment but a low 
te of increase in the population of able-bodied 
zes.” Since there is no evidence that the 
itensiveness of utilization of persons working 
hanged significantly during this period, labor 
rce participation rates must have risen sub- 
tantially, The fulfillment of the 5-year plan 
uring the years 1966-70 will require the mainte- 
ance of high levels of labor force participation, 
Ithough eased somewhat during the 1970's, the 
upply of labor will still be limited by the rela- 
vely slow rate of growth projected for the able- 
odied population. 


According to the projections, the labor force 
ill grow at a rate of 1.7 to 1.8 percent per year 
etween 1965 and 1975, whereas annual average 
ployment will grow at a rate of 2,0 to2,1 
rcent per year, Thus, annual average employment 
ariant A) as a proportion of the labor force 
variant I) is expected to rise from 89,9 percent 
1 1965 to 94,1 percent in 1975, and the absolute 
ifference to decline from 12,1 million to 8.4 
illion during these 10 years—due largely to a 
2crease in seasonality and a shift in employment 
“om agriculture to other sectors, 


The labor force should consist of relatively 
1ore men and become somewhat older during the 
2ars ahead. Persons outside the able-bodied 
zes are projected to increase from an estimated 
2.7 percent of the labor force in 1965 to 13.4 
2rcent in 1975. This change is due to the pro- 
scted increase in the overaged labor force, for 
ie underaged will change little—from an estimated 
1 percent of the labor force in1965to 0.9 percent 
1 1975. Within the able-bodied ages, the proportion 
* the labor force 40 years of age and over is 
cojected to increase from 31.7 percent in 1965 to 
5.7 percent in 1975, The proportion of men in the 
‘bor force is projected to increase from 49,2 
2rcent in 1965 to 51.1 percent in 1975, 


The projections of annual average employment 
7 sector show no unusual changes. Agriculture is 
cected to continue to decline as a proportion of 
tal annual average employment, from 53.7 percent 
_ 1950 to 37.2 percent in 1965 and 27.7 percent in 
175,  Industry’s share will remain relatively 
mstant— 25,1 .percent in 1965 and 25.5 percent in 
175. The three major “productive” sectors— 
dustry, construction, and agriculture—as a whole 
rm a declining portion of total employment, from 
t,6 percent in 1950 to 67.5 percent in 1965 and 
),4 percent in 1975, On the other hand, the public 


?In Soviet terminology the “able-bodied ages” include 
aales 16 to 59 years old and females 16 to 54 years old, 


sonomic activity and those working were contribut- _ 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE U,S,S.R. 


health and education sectors should continue to 
represent an increasing proportion, from 6,7 
percent in 1950 to 10,2 percent in 1965 and 12,9 
percent in 1975, 


C. CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 


Soviet manpower is discussed in this report 
primarily in terms of labor force, annual average, 
man-hour, and man-day employment, and man- 
year equivalent employment, Several other mea- 
sures are used, but they are only incidental to the 
main discussion, 


The labor force consists of those persons who 
claim to have anoccupation, This isthe labor force 
concept used in the 1939 and 1959 Soviet censuses, 
It is different from the U.S, concept in that it does 
not measure both employment and unemployment at 
a particular point in time; instead, it measures only 
the number of persons who claim to have an 
occupation. No allowance is made for recording 
unemployment as defined in U.S, statistics, Unem- 
ployment was “abolished” in the U.S,S.R. in 1930, 
and since that time no unemployment data have 
been collected, If a person did not claim to have 
an occupation he was considered to be out of the 
labor force whether he was seeking work or not, 
If a person worked at more than one job he was 
recorded as belonging to what he considered as 
his primary occupation, The census is the only 
source of labor force data for the country asa 
whole, 


The 1959 census schedule contained four ques- 
tions on employment and occupation:? 


12, Place of work (name of the enterprise, 
collective farm, institution) or working in one’s 
own household (khozyaystvo). 


13, Occupation at the above place of work 
(duties or work done), 


14, If a person is without an occupation from 
which income may be derived, show other sources 
of the person’s means of subsistence, 


15, Social group to which person belongs, 


Each individual was recorded as being in the labor 
force if his answers to questions 12 and 13 were 
positive, and as not being in the labor force if his 
answers to the questions were “none,” The instruc- 
tions to the census were so worded that questions 
12 and 13 were to be answered if the respondent 
replied that he had an occupation, Thus, a person 
might have been out of work for several months 
at the time of the census, but still be counted as 
in the labor force, 


3U.S, Bureau of the Census, Materials, 1959, pp, 31-38. 
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INTRODUCTION | 


All the labor force series in this report utilize 
the Soviet gainful worker concept. A complication 
arises, however, from the fact that only the pub- 
lished results of the 1959 census are available as a 
basis for estimating and projecting the labor force 
in other years, Although a previous census was 
taken in 1939 the results were not published in as 
much detail as for the 1959 census, andthe drastic 
manpower losses due to the war make it impossible 
to construct valid trends between the two censuses, 
Because of the lack of labor force data, the 
estimates and projections of the labor force were 
made on the basis of assumptions regarding how 
labor force participation rates (hereafter abbre- 
viated as LFPR’s) did and will change, or regarding 
some given relationship between labor force and 
regularly published employment statistics (annual 
average employment), Both procedures are some- 
what arbitrary, but under the circumstances they 
are the most satisfactory, 


Changes in the size of the labor force do not 
necessarily correspond to changes in labor inputs, 
For instance, if the collective farm population is 
aging, more people may be working a shorter 
workday and still be recorded in the labor force, 
although the total time worked may be falling, 
Or, if the length of the workday is changed, labor 
input will change for a constant labor force, 
Therefore, labor force figures have significant 
inadequacies for productivity analysis, 


Annual average employment data for the Soviet 


economy are reported regularly in statistical year- 
books, but the figures are heterogenous in defini- 
tion and coverage. All annual average employment 
figures for workers and employees (in both agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural enterprises) represent 
annual average registered numbers of persons 
(srednyaya spisochnaya chislennost’ rabotnikov). 
They are derived as the averages of 12 monthly 
averages which are, in turn, the average of the 
daily number of persons on the rolls, A person 
appears on the rolls of an enterprise if he is on 
that enterprise’s payroll and he remains on the 
rolls during excused absences from work, holidays, 
etc, In general, this measure is computed the same 
way in the different sectors for workers and 
employees, although there are some differences in 
the method used to compute the monthly average. ? 


The annual average employment series for 
collective farmers is computed differently from 


*In current discussions of the forthcoming 1970 
census, mention has been made of possible questions on 
the seasonality of employment, that is, on the number of 
months worked during the year by each respondent. 
Pod’’yachikh, “On the Forthcoming,” 1966, pp. 38-47. 

5>Two alternative methods of calculating the monthly 
average number of registered personnel are given in 
Feshbach, Soviet, 1960, pp. 50, 54. See also Yeremina 
and Marshalova, Statistika, 1965, pp. 30-36. 


that for workers and employees, The collective 
farm annual average is the average of the 12 monthly 
total participation figures, The monthly partici- 
pation figure is, in turn, the number of different 
persons participating in socialized production on the 
farm in a given month, It follows from this that 
a person counts as one-twelfth of anannual average 
person if he works in socialized production on the 
collective farm during a month, regardless of the 
number of days. This method of computation over- 
states collective farm employment as compared 
with employment of other sectors, 


Annual average measures are abstractions that 
do not accurately reflect changes in the number of 
persons working or in the amount of time they 
work, If the number of holidays is increased, the 
annual average number will remain the same, but 
the number of man-days per person will fall. Also, 
a change inthe length of the workday is not reflected 
in the annual average, And however poor a measure 
the annual average is for workers and employees, 
it is much less satisfactory for collective farmers. 
Both Western and Soviet economists agree that the 
collective farm annual average figures leave much 
to be desired, The fact that a person who works 1 
day in a month is counted the same as one who 
works 30 days clearly demonstrates the inade- 
quacies of this measure, Although annual averages 
more accurately reflect labor inputs than do labor 
force figures, they are more ambiguous and 
heterogeneous than man-day and man-hour figures, 


Man-hour, man-day, and man-year equivalent 
employment figures are the best measures of labor 


input, but their usefulness varies. A man-hour is 
easily defined as one person working 1 hour, and it 
is the least ambiguous measure of labor input, It 
is, however, the most difficult measure to obtain, 
A scheduled man-hour per day figure for adults is 
reported only for industry, ® although the scheduled 
average hours worked per week are reported for 
industry and for all workers and employees (see 
table A-10), The actual hours worked per day may 
vary considerably from this scheduled amount 
because of overtime, part-time work, and the short- 
ened workday for underaged workers, At present, 
man-hours are not reported by agricultural organi- 
zations except on some experimental farms. Thus, 
there are many problems involved in deriving man- 
hour data, but it is the only series that is consistent 
through time even when the length of the workday is 
changing. 


Man-day employment data are more ambiguous 
than man-hour employment data but they are more 
easily obtained, The primary inadequacy of the 





6The Soviet concept of “industry” includes manu- 
facturing, mining, logging, fishing, current repair of plant 
and installation, current and capital repair of equipment, 
and electric power generation. 
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|day figures is that they do not reflect changes 
lifferences in the length of the working day. 
pnagricultural activities a person contributes 
n-day regardless of how long he works during 
day; overtime or part-time employment is not 
.cted in the man-day statistics. On collective 
s, part-time work, at least, is reflected inthe 
-day statistics, for a person working only half 
y will be credited with only one-half a man- 
7 The nationwide changes in the length of the 
day for workers and employees between 1956 
|1960 and planned changes during the present 
par plan make the man-day series inconsistent 
ugh time as a measure of labor input. 












































[he method used to derive the man-day series 

2>n in this report was based partially on the 

umption that the number of man-days worked 

annual average worker ® in industry was the 

ae for other nonagricultural branches. The\ 
ber of man-days worked in socialized agricul- 

le was reported for some years and was estimated 
} other years on the basis of the relationship 
ween reported figures on annual average employ- 

nt and man-days worked. 


Both Soviet and Western economists estimate 
ployment in the private subsidiary economy ? 
terms of man-days and man-year equivalents, *° 
e method generally used is to apply reported 
timates of input coefficients to reported data on 
ivate sector activity (ice., hectares of land 
Itivated and head of livestock tended), This 
sthod was used in this report. 1 The man-year 
yuivalent figures were derived from the total 
‘timated numbers of man-days worked and the 
mversion factor of 280 man-days per man-year 
yuivalent, which is often used by Western and 
viet analysts. This conversion factor, however, 
- not entirely consistent with data reported for 
her sectors, for during the early 1960's man-days 
orked per annual average worker in industry 
mounted to approximately 265, on state farms— 
85, and on collective farms— 240. 


To illustrate the differences between the numer- 
lus measures of employment, those pertaining to 


_ ee 
7 Boyarskiy, Statisticheskiy, 1965, Pp. 686, 
8Includes wageworkers (rabochiye) only, and not 
»mployees (sluzhashchiye) or other categories of 
bersonnel, 

9 This term (lichnoye podsobnoye khozyaystvo) refers 
o agricultural activities of workers and employees 
nd collective, farmers (and their families), confined 
to small private plots. 
10Man-year equivalents for the private subsidiary 
leconomy are regularly published in Soviet sources, but 
Ithey are for persons working only in the private sector 
and do not include the labor input of persons working 
also in the socialized sector. 

1lNimitz uses the same general method but employs 
\ different input coefficients through time and derives 
substantially higher man-day totals than are presented 
here, Nimitz, Farm, 1965, P. faite 
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the socialized economy of collective farms during 
1958/59 are as follows:** 


Total participants (1958)...--++°% 36,800,000 
Labor force (census of January 1959), 32,279,727 
Participants (July 1958)...+++++++ 31,916,000 
Annual average employment (1958) .. 25,075,000 
Participants (January 1959)...-++- 18,003,700 


The 1959 census shows 4 labor force for the 
collective farms of 32,279,727 individuals, 
although the annual average employment during 
1958 was 25,075,000,)* a difference of about 7.2 
million, That is, 32.3 million people claimed that » 
working in the socialized sector of collective farms 
was their primary occupation during 1958, but the 
average number actually working was only 25.1 
million, And even though 32.3 million people 
claimed to be collective farmers by occupation, 
36.8 million different collective farm members 
participated in farm work during the year.?? Of 
these 36.8 million, only 18.0 million?® participated 
in farm work in January 1959, the month of the 
census, although in the peak month of the preceding 
year, July 1958, 31.9 million participated.’” 


The difference between the figures for total 
participants and the labor force represents those 
farm members who worked on the farm at some 
time during the year but did not consider this as 
their primary occupation, The number includes 
members who were full-time students and who 
worked only in the summer, members who were 
usually factory workers but assisted with the 
harvest, and participating members who considered 
work in the private subsidiary economy or the 
household as their primary occupation, The differ- 
ence between the labor force and annual average 
figures is primarily due to seasonality. Employ- 
ment in the peak-level month was 177 percent of 
that in the lowest-level month and almost 14 million 
people who worked on collective farms in the 
summer did not work there in the winter. 


One can draw the following conclusions con- 
cerning Soviet manpower statistics. The labor force 
figure is not conceptually comparable with the 
U.S, figure and is not a valid measure of labor 
input, The labor force numbers exceed the annual 
average numbers by substantial amounts and the 
two series represent quite different concepts. The 
labor force can be said to represent not only the 
steadily employed but also persons who move in 
and out of the labor force on the basis of particular 


——_— 


12Ror a detailed discussion of these measures, gee 
DePauw, Measures (forthcoming). 

13 Jrogi, p. 96. 

14See table A-11. 

15See table A-11. 

16 Se’, khoz,, 1960, pp. 460-461. 


17 Tbid, 
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INTRODUCTION 5 


job opportunities, It would be a mistake, however, 
to subtract annual average employment from the 
labor force and call the difference unemployment 
as defined in the United States. This difference 
does not necessarily represent those who are 
looking for work but unable to find it; many are 
probably quite accustomed to working during certain 
seasons and do not look for work in other seasons. 
Presumably, if year-round employment were of- 
fered with attractive remuneration, most of the 
people denoted as being in the labor force would 
work a full year, This presumption is supported by 
the fact that the difference between the annual 
average number and the labor force total has 
decreased substantially during the years 1926-59, 
as the economy has become more complex and 
has offered more workers an alternative to seasonal 
employment, Whatever else the difference between 
the labor force and the annual average number 


represents, it can serve as an index of labor 


utilization, 


The annual average number is the only regularly 
reported, comprehensive manpower statistic, Itis 
a better measure for the calculation of labor 
productivity than the labor force number and, since 
it is reported annually, is the only one that does not 
require substantial estimation, The man-hour and 
man-day labor input figures are the most suitable 
for productivity measurement. Man-hours are the 
least ambiguous and generally mean the same 
thing in the different sectors of the economy. The 
availability of both types of figures is limited, 
however, and derivation of these series requires 
extensive estimation, Man-day data are reported 
more frequently than man-hour data and when 
necessary they can be derived on the basis of 
fewer assumptions, 


Sere Ae 








ll. The Determinants of Man 


The analysis of all the factors that affect the 
supply and utilization of labor is a broad subject 
indeed, and one that cannot be covered in its 
entirety here. However, the most important factors 
determining the level of labor force participation, 
the level of employment, and the efficiency of the 
use of manpower will be discussed priefly.1® The 
influence of each factor is assessed independently 
of the influence of other factors. For example, the 
inference is made that more low-cost child-care 
institutions will encourage increased labor force 
participation of women but the conclusion should 
not be drawn from this alone that female LFPR’s 
will increase, for there are other factors acting 
in the opposite direction. 

A. POPULATION, 


The peculiarities of the structure and rates of 
growth of the Soviet population have had important 
effects on the labor force, For example, the high 
mortality during World War I, the Civil War, the 
collectivization of agriculture, and World War Il 
has had a heavy impact on the present size and 
structure of the Soviet population and consequently 
has given the Soviet labor force some peculiar 
characteristics. The very high mortality among 
men has resulted in the employment of women to an 
almost unprecedented extent, and the high mortality 
of certain age cohorts has given the labor force an 


unusual age structure. 


Brackett and DePauw, in summarizing the growth 
of the Soviet population during the years 1950-75, 
divide the period into three parts: 1950-59, a period 
of sustained population growth; the early 1960's, a 
period of declining growth rates, and 1965-75, 2 
period in which growth rates are likely to fall even 
more.12 During the 1950’s, the rates of growth 
varied only from 4 low of 1.6 percent per year to 
a high of 1.8 percent. Inthe early 1960's the growth 
rate declined to 1,1 percent, and if fertility con- 
tinues to decline it may drop to 0,5 percent per 
year in the mid-1970’s. The decline in fertility 
after 1961 will not directly affect the labor force 
during the years covered in this report since all 
thosg¢ who will enter the labor force in the projec- 
tion years (1966-75) were born before 1962, Thus, 
only changes in the age and sex structure which 
were initiated prior to that time will be of concern 


———_—_—— TS 


18 For a more detailed discussion of the Soviet popu- 
lation and labor force, see Brackett and DePauw, 
“Population,” 1966; Feshbach, “Manpower,” 1966; and 
Brown, “Soviet,” 1966. 

i = Brackett and DePauw, “Population,” 1966, pp. 606- 
LO: 
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power Supply, 1950 to 1975 


here in determining the size and structure of the 
labor force. 


1. Age-Sex Structure 


Table 1 shows the changes in the distribution of 
the population 14 years of age and over during the 
years 1950-75, The proportion of the population 60 
years of age and over increases steadily, and more 
rapidly for females than for males. Since a rela- 
tively smaller proportion of persons in this older 
age group participate in productive activity, other 
things being equal, the proportion of the population 


14 years of age and over which is in the labor force 


has decreased and will continue to do so. 


Table 1.--Percent Distribution of the Population Aged 14 veatel | 


and Over, by Age and Sex: January 1, 1950 to 1975 


|i 









TOTAL 


14 and 15 years. 
16 to 19 years... 
20 to 29 years... 
30 to 39 years... 
40 to 49 years.. 
50 to 54 years.- 
55 to 59 years.- 
60 years and 
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20 to 29 years.- 
30 to 39 years.- 
40 to 49 years.- 
50 to 54 years.- 
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14 and 15 years. 9 4.6 4.6 
16 to 19 years.- 6 THe, 8.9 
20 to 29 years.- 2 18.9 8.8 
30 to 39 years... = 20.7 6.2 
40 to 49 years.. ae 1553 We 
50 to 54 years.- 4 Get ge 
55 to 59 years..- as) Tek FHS) 
60 years and 

over aca u rete 8 19.9 | 21.2 


Source: Computed from Brackett and DePauw, 
"Population ," 1966, PP- 662-674. Figures for 1970 
and 1975 were based on the assumptions +hat mortal- 
ity will decline in accordance with postwar inter- 
national experience, and that there will be no 
international migration. 
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The effects of low birth rates during and immedi- 


, ately after World War II are demonstrated in the 
table by the age groups 14 and 15 years and 16 to 
» 19 years, In 1960, the proportion of both males and 


females in these age groups (births during the years 
1941-46) is unusually small as compared with that 


_ 5 years earlier, By 1965 this deficit is felt in the 


age groups 16 to 19 and 20 to 29, in 1970 it affects 
primarily the 20 to 29 age group, and in 1975 the 
/30 to 39 age group. Thus, throughout the 1960’s and 
1970's the low\birth rates of the war will cause an 
unusually low proportion of the population to be in 
\the prime working ages of 20 to 40 years where 


labor force participation rates are the highest, 


The effect of the changing internal distribution 
of the population 14 years of age and over may be 
illustrated by comparing the results of two pro- 
jections of the labor force—one based on the 
assumption that the overall proportion of the 
population 14 years of age and over which is in 
the labor force will remain constant after 1959, 
the other based on the assumption that the 1959 
LFPR'’s for specific age and sex groups will 
remain constant, These projections yield figures 
of 142,9 million and 137.7 million, respectively, in 
1975. The difference of 5,2 million is due solely 
to the changing distribution of the population among 
the different age and sex groups. 


The effect that a changing population structure 
can have on the level of employment is further 
indicated by the following sets of data. The rates 
of growth of the population of able-bodied ages, 
during various periods of the years 1950-75 are:20 





Annual 
Years growth rate 
(percent) 
1950-58 .... ee 
1989-6502 S55 0.5 
1966-70 .... 1,5 
io SCY ts eae ne 1.8 


During the same period, annual average employ- 
ment is estimated to increase as follows: 21 


Annual 
Years growth rate 
(percent) 
1950-58 .. .:. 2.0 
[hE sb enmensene veal 
1966-70 .... 2.0 
1971-19 sherk ae 


*°Calculated from ibid., pp. 663-669. Figures for 
January 1 reported in this source were adjusted to July 
1 by linear interpolation to make them more comparable 
to annual averages, 

?1Calculated from data in table A-7, 


,force status are strongly interrelated, 
family size becomes larger, the disutility of leaving 
the household for outside employment increases, 


Clearly, something drastic happened in the period 
1959-65, The rate of growth of annual average 
employment was much higher than that of the popu- 
lation of able-bodied ages, This was possible only 
if more people were brought into the labor force 
from outside the able-bodied ages, if labor force 
participation rates of those in the prime working 
ages increased, or if people worked more steadily— 
thereby decreasing the difference between annual 
average employment and the labor force, Probably 
all three factors were operative, but it is difficult 
to see how a fairly substantial increase in LFPR’s 
could have been avoided. The labor supply must 
have been extremely taut during the period. It is 
clear from the data, too, that acontinued high level 
of labor force participation will be required to 
fullfill the present 5-year plan (1966-70) for labor, 


Females account for a little less thanhalfof the 
annual average number of workers and employees 
and for more than half of the able-bodied collective 
farmers working in socialized agriculture, In 
comparison with other countries these are unusually 
high proportions and are due to a conscientious 
effort on the part of the Soviet Governmentto attract 
women into the labor force—a policy initiated at 
the beginning of the industrialization drive and made 
more necessary by the loss of males during World 
War II, This is not to say that Soviet leaders would 
not have wanted more women in the labor force if 
the sex ratio were normal, but that the imbalance 
of the sex ratio became so great as to make female 
labor essential. The sex balance is gradually being 
corrected, but the population will not become normal 
in this respect until 2020.°* The increasing 
proportion of males in the population, with their 
higher level of participation in the labor force, 
means that a larger labor force can be expected 
from a given age, or age group, in the future. 
Soviet leaders apparently plan to continue an 
explicit policy of drawing more women into the 
labor force, but this will be difficult because of the 
aging female population. 


2. Family Size 


The size of a woman’s family and her labor 
As the 


4 


land vice versa. From another point of view, as 
better paying and more pleasant jobs become 
available, the disutility of having children becomes 
greater. The relationship between these factors 
is complex and it is difficult to determine any one 
line of causation, (That is, do increased levels of 
female labor force participation cause decreases in 
fertility, or do decreases in fertility allow more 





?2Brackett and DePauw, “Population,” 1966, p. 612, 
In 1966, there were 84,9 males per 100 females, and 
only by 2020 will this ratio be 100.1 to 100, 
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women to enter the labor force?) Even so, it is 
clear that the level of labor force participation and 
family size are inversely related, Scattered data 
from the Soviet Union support this conclusion, 77 
Thus, female participation would be expected to 
increase, ceteris paribus, as fertility declines, 
The means of controlling family size through 
contraceptives and abortion are generally available 
to urban women and apparently are being used, 
Rural women have less Possibility for controlling 
family size, Nevertheless, overall marital fertility 
has been declining steadily since 1950, 24 


The Soviet Government can rely on three methods 


_ of inducing women with children to work—higher 


wages, free or low-cost child care, and part-time 
work, It has tried all three, but places the greatest 
emphasis on providing child-care facilities for 
working mothers, According to the current 5-year 
plan, the number of children in Preschool state 
institutions is to increase by 60 percent—to a total 
enrollment of 12,2 million—during the years 1966- 
70,25 If this effort is successful, an increase in 
labor participation of women can be expected, 


Sonin has noted that party leaders are actively 
considering offering more Part-time work 
opportunities, 


- +. .at the 22nd Congress it was pointed out 
that in the letters of workers there is the 
suggestion that for women with many children 
a shortened work day be established and that 
they receive pay accordingly. The Central 
Committee considers it necessary todirect our 
Government and trade union organs toconsider 
this question and prepare their own proposals,?® 


This concern by the party in 1961 was followed by 
sample surveys investigating the question of intro- 


‘ducing a shortened workweek for mothers but, out- 





3M. Ya. Sonin, Aktual’nyye, 1965, p. 204, Sonin shows 
data derived from sample surveys in Novosibirsk Oblast 
and Krasnoyarsk Kray which illustrate the opportunity 
costs of leaving the household and private sectors for 
employment in the socialized sector, The savings and 
income derived from household and private sector work 
increase as the family size increases, A. N, Gladyshev, 
“Reserves,” 1962, p, 17, demonstrates that the proportion 
of women wanting to work parttime or not at all increases 
as the family size increases, These data are probably 
from the same source as Sonin’s, The fact that family 
size is inversely related to labor force participation is 
also supported in G, A, Slesarey, Metodologiya, 1965, 
p. 110, Here, data are given for Gorkiy City and Oblast 
showing that the number of births per woman employed 
in the socialized sector were fewer than for women not 
80 occupied—1,3 and 1,9, respectively, 

*4As derived from maternal and paternal gross 
reproduction rates given in Brackett and DePauw, 
“Population,” 1966, p. 649, 

25Uchitel’skaya azeta, March 1, 1966, 

?©Sonin, Aktual’nyye, 1965, p, 143, 


already working, 


side of an authorization for textile plants to hire 
part-time labor,27 little has actually been done, 
Presumably the effect of more part-time work 
would be to draw more women into the economy as 
well as to reduce the time worked by some of those 
Sonin estimates that there are 
approximately 1,4 million women working full-time 
in the national economy (except agriculture and 
some nonproductive branches) who would like to 
work only a half day.?® The planners must face 
the question, therefore, of whether more part-time 
work for women would actually increase the total 
labor supply. They may try tobe selective in their 
policy—that is to encourage full-time work inareas 
where female employment is already high and to 
encourage part-time work in areas where female 
employment is low. Since the female labor supply 
is fairly immobile, this policy may prove to be 
successful, 


In summary, as the disutility of entering the 
labor force decreases (more part-time work oppor- 
tunities, smaller families, and more child-care 
facilities) and wages offered increase, more house- 
wives should become part of the labor force, other 
things equal. This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that there will be a commensurate in- 
crease in the total labor input (man-days or man- 
hours), 


3. Geographical Distribution 


There are many paradoxes in the geographical 
distribution of labor in the Soviet Union. This is 
true of the distribution between different regions 
of the country, as well as between urban and rural 
areas, The rural population is very large for an 
industrialized country, yet there is concern about 
the rate of rural-to-urban migration, The eastern 
regions of the country are in need of labor 
resources, although the proportion of People in these 
regions not occupied in the socialized economy 
is relatively high. These problems of matching 
labor use to labor resources are so troublesome 
that at least one Soviet economist thinks that the 
establishment of territorial and regional balances 
of labor is the most important contemporary 
problem of labor resource planning, 29 


Soviet leaders are making an effort to industrial- 
ize the eastern regions of the country and to enlarge 
the population there, The Government has allocated 
a relatively large amount of Capital to the area, ?° 
much of which is invested in heavy industry, Labor, 
however, cannot be so easily allocated. In the 
relatively free labor market that now exists in the 
Soviet Union, workers must be attracted by wages, 





te Feshbach, “Manpower,” 1966, p. 757. 

28 Sonin, Aktual’nyye, 1965, p, 153, 

29 Ibid., p. 279, 

?°Two times the national per capita average during the 
7-year plan period (1959-1965), Ibid., p, 125, 
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fringe benefits, and other incentives, Money wages 
are higher in the eastern regions and many workers 
have migrated for this reason, but a large number 
stay for only a short time. They leave because of 
the low level of social and cultural services, the 
lack of adequate housing, the lower real wages due 
to higher prices, and the severe climate. Asa 
consequence, out-migration from these areas has 
been higher recently thanin-migration, In addition, 
the transitory aspect of the labor supply makes it 
very difficult to establish a well-trained and 
efficient labor force. Some Soviet economists 
suggest that the problem is due in large part to 
lack of planning, for industry is distributed with 
no plan for how labor might be attracted and 
retained, 


The shortage of labor in the eastern regions is 
not general, but one of certain types of labor. 
Skilled labor is in short supply and many factories 
are forced to hire more than the normal number of 
workers because the needed skills are not available: 


The lack of qualified workers is one of the 
reasons for maintenance at enterprises of 
above-norm numbers of workers, which in 
many cases permits fulfillment of the plan of 
output due solely to the number of workers. 
Thus, for machine-building factories of the 
Novosibirsk Sovnarkhoz, the number of workers 
was 4,4 percent above plan, 7? 


There is also an acute shortage of agricultural 
workers, Budget survey data show that the collec- 
tive farmers of Western Siberia work more and 
longer days than their counterparts in the western 
regions of the U.S.S.R., 72 


Another problem in the eastern regions (as well 
as elsewhere) is the less than full utilization of 
labor. Many Soviet economists look upon the house- 
hold and private sectors as reserves of labor that 
can and should be attracted into the socialized 
sector. They see that inthe small cities with a low 
level of industrialization a relatively low proportion 
of the able-bodied population is engaged in social- 
ized production and they reason that industry should 
be placed in such areas to utilize the labor used 
only in household work and in the private sector, 7? 


Soviet planners are also faced with other 
problems in utilizing labor efficiently in the eastern 
regions, Labor turnover in these regions is 
comparatively high, as is shown in table 2, with a 
resultant loss of worktime that would be reflected 
in both annual average employment and labor input 
_ data, There are also above-normal losses of work- 





31 Perevedentsev, Sovremennaya, 1965, p. 18. 

22 Ibid, p. 19. 

33Prudenskiy, Vremya, 1964, p, 137; Pokshishevskiy, 
“Geography,” 1962, p. 10; Feshbach, “Manpower,” 1966, 
reyes. 


time in the east due to sickness, A survey of the 
Scientific-Research Institute of Labor showed that 
the proportion of workers absent from work due to 
sickness was three times higher for enterprises 
in Siberia than in the Ukraine and southern parts of 
the country, 34 


Table 2.--Labor Turnover Rates in the R.S.F.S.R., by 
Region: 1963 






Index numbers 
(Center = 1.0) 
With 
adjustments 
for different 
branch 
structure 

















Region 


Western Siberia... 
Eastern Siberia... 


1Number of persons who quit their employment 
voluntarily or were fired for infractions of labor 
discipline per 100 annual average wageworkers 
employed. 


Source: Kalinovskiy, Rayonnyye, 1966, p. 85. 


Both the difficulty of attracting and keeping 
workers and the “incomplete” utilization of labor 
resources are probably reflected in lower labor 
force participation rates, lower annual average 
employment, and fewer man-hours or man-days 
worked per worker in the eastern regions, However, 
the higher level of agricultural labor utilization 
counteracts these effects to some extent. If more 
attractive employment opportunities were available 
in the eastern regions, presumably more people 
would be economically active and those who were 
active would be more likely to remainonthe job. . 


In contrast to the eastern regions, many western 
regions have a surplus of labor. Out-migration 
exceeds in-migration in the north and the east, 
but the opposite is true of the Ukraine and the 
southern areas of the R.S.r.S.R., especially in the 
North Caucasus region, These latter regions have 
long been labor surplus areas and the continuing 
in-migration is only adding to existing surpluses, 
causing poorer utilization of the able-bodied popu- 
lation, 


In 1959-62, for example, one-fifth of the 
R,S.F.S.R.’s population growth was accounted 
for by the Northern Caucasus, although this 
region contains only one-tenth of the republic’s 
total population, This largely explains why at 
present about one-fifth of the able-bodied 
population of the Northern Caucasus is employed 

on private plots and does not participate in 
socialized production,?° 


34Prudenskiy, Vremya, 1964, p. 102. 
35 Manevich, “Universality,” 1965, p. 26. 
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10 LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE U.S,S.R. 


It is evident that the geographical distribution and 
migration of labor is sometimes in direct conflict 
with the allocation of capital, If this situation con- 
tinues it could have a significant effect onthe level 
of employment in the socialized sector, 


Some Soviet economists recognize the problems 
involved in what they consider to be regional 
“imbalances” in the distribution of labor, Recom- 
mendations have been made for solving them by 
raising real wages and improving living conditions 
in the east. If these steps are successful, the utili- 
zation of labor according to all indices should 
increase, The problem is not new, however, and 
steps taken to solve it in the past years have been 
largely ineffective. On the whole, there appears to 
be little reason to think that the situation in the 
eastern regions will change significantly, if at all, 
and therefore the regional “maldistribution” of the 
population will probably continue to affect the man- 
power situation much as it has inthe past. 


The rate and composition of rural-to-urban 
migration is also a very important factor in the 
Soviet manpower situation. Generally, labor force 
participation rates in the urban areas are different 
from those in the rural areas, For instance, there 
are fewer opportunities for the elderly and the 
unskilled in the cities and these groups have a 
lower level of participation than in rural areas, 
This is particularly true for women. 


Table 3 contains labor force participation rates 
by urban and rural residence calculated directly and 
partly estimated from 1959 census data, The differ- 
ence between urban and rural residence does not 
affect overall male participation greatly, but there 
is a significant difference in female participation, 
both overall and by age group. It follows from the 
lower urban female rates that these rates must 
increase substantially if the rates for all females 
are to be maintained in the face of continued 
migration into urban areas, According to our 
estimates, the 1959 urban female LFPR’s would 
have had to increase by about 11 percent to attain 
the numbers of females in the labor force in 1965 
shown in variant I, On the basis of the assumption 
that the rural population will decline during the 
1966-75 period at the same rate as between 1959 
and 1965, the urban female LFPR’s would have to 
increase by another 6 to 8 percent by 1975 just to 
maintain the 1965 levels of female participation. 


Table 3.--Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age, Sex, and 
Urban-Rural Residence: 1959 


(In percent ) 
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Source: The rates for "all ages" were derived 
by dividing the total labor force (given by sex and 
urban and rural residence in Itogi, p. 97) by the 
appropriate population total (given in ibid, p.51). 
The LFPR's by age group were estimated as follows. 
The agricultural portion of the rural labor force 
was derived, by age and sex, by using the age-sex 
distribution of the agricultural labor force given 
in ibid., pp. 119, 121. The nonagricultural por- 
tion of the rural labor force was derived, by age 
and sex, on the basis of the assumption that the 
distribution was the same as for the total labor 
force given in ibid., p. 117. The sum of these 
calculations was then divided by the appropriate 
rural population. The urban labor force, by age 
and sex, was derived by subtracting the rural labor 
force from the total. Urban participation rates 
were then computed. All of the computed rates in- 
clude persons working only in the private subsid- 
jary sector. 





The influence of increasing urbanization will be 
toward lowering the level of participation, particu- 
larly of females, Accompanying this, however, will 
be a tendency to utilize labor more efficiently, 
as seasonality is much less severe in most types 
of urban employment, Thus, in terms of manpower 
statistics, increasing urbanization should cause 
annual average employment to approach the labor 
force total more closely. 


B. ECONOMIC FACTORS 
1. Wages and Employment 


Labor in the Soviet Union is allocated by a 
comparatively free market, With certain ex- 
ceptions, labor is free to move about and seek its 
highest reward, but the determination of the reward 
itself is largely out of its control, Norms of pay 
are decided upon by the planners, and the worker 
has little control over his wages, Individual 
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THE DETERMINANTS OF MANPOWER SUPPLY, 1950 TO 1975 11 


plants may offer a worker more pay by upgrading 
his job category and making him eligible for 
higher wages, but this is the only form of competi- 
tive money-wage bidding for labor.7® In addition 
there is considerable nonmonetary competition for 
labor; housing, for instance, is used to attract 
workers. 


Soviet economists accept implicitly, if not 
pricy, that the level of employment is a function 
fof wages. Discussions about the tradeoff between 
work in the household and private sector, on the 
one hand, and employment is the socialized sector, 
on the other, imply that the wage in the latter is a 
very important factor, Differential wages are also 
mentioned as a method of attracting workers to the 
eastern regions as well as the reason for movement 
between sectors of the economy or branches of 
industry. Both real and money wages have been 
rising since before 1950 and according to the 1966- 
70 plan they are to rise even faster in the future, 
Therefore, if the quantity of labor supplied is an 

increasing function of the level of wages (all other 
factors constant), the quantity of labor supplied can 
be expected to increase,37 


There is another argument along these lines that 
suggests increased participation by the population, 
particularly by the groups more marginal to the 
labor force. Witha greater availability of consumer 
goods, the real wage corresponding to any level of 
money wages would be higher. Or stated differently, 
the additional wage earned by a women is more 
valuable to her if there are goods available which 
she wants. In the Soviet Union, plans have been 
made for increases in the quantity and quality of 
consumer goods, and as these plans are carried 
out they should encourage labor force participation, 


2. Sectoral Composition 


Changes in the sectoral composition of the 
economy can affect employment opportunities for 
all persons and especially for women, the overaged, 
and the unskilled. As more attractive and less 
strenuous jobs become available, these latter 
groups are more likely to become active in the 


36Under the reforms initiated in October 1965 there 
will be an additional source of wage competitionas more 
successful enterprises are able to offer greater premiums 
to their personnel. 


37During the 1930’s the supply of labor increased as 
money wages rose and real wages fell. If the real wages 
were the determining factor and the inverse relationship 
between real wages and the labor supply still holds, 
increased real wages after 1950 should have decreased 
the supply of labor, ceteris paribus, This is not 
descriptive of what happened during the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s, however, when increasing real wages were 
accompanied by an increased labor supply. 


labor force, For this reason the relative expansion 
of services and light industry in the Soviet Union 
should result in a higher rate of participation, 
especially for women and the overaged.38 On the 
other hand, a shift away from agriculture may cause 
some of the unskilled, particularly women, to drop 
out of the labor force, Therefore, expected 
sectoral shifts should affect labor participation in 
opposite directions, Probably the shift to the ser- 
vice sectors and light industry will be the more 
important factor, and sectoral shifts generally 
should bring increased labor participation among 
groups marginal to the labor force, 7° 


C. SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND ATTAINMENT 


Several aspects of the educational system inthe 
Soviet Union affect the level of labor force partici- 
pation, \) The level of full-time school enrollment 
directly affects the labor force participation rates 
in certain age groups, —In addition, the level of 
educational attainment indirectly affects the degree 
of labor force participation, for as the attainment 
of the population increases, the opportunity costs 
of remaining out of the labor force probably 
increase and the level of labor force participation 
increases, 


Soviet planners take account of the impact of 
full-time enrollment on the level of labor force 
participation and they have changed their educa- 
tional system several times during the past decade 
to facilitate the short-run labor supply.4° Table 4 
illustrates the problems of this type faced during 
the recent 7-year plan period (1959-65), The size 
of the age group 16 to 19 years declined rapidly, 
and as full-time enrollment increased the number 
of persons in this age group available for the labor 
force decreased even more rapidly, This resulted 
in a decrease in the LFPR’s for this group by an 
estimated 28 percent between 1959 and 1963, Our 
projections of LFPR’s for this group, which are 
based primarily on projections of full-time school 
enrollment, indicate that LFPR’s will remain 
around 50 percent in the period 1966-75, Full- 
time enrollment in college is so small relative 
to the size of the age group concerned (20 to 29) 
that its effect on LFPR’s is insignificant, 


38 Annual average employment in trade, education, and 
public health is expected to increase by approximately 
30 percent each during the current 5-year plan, while 
industrial employment is expected to increase by only 
12 percent, See Sonin, “Problems,” 1966, p. 33, 

3°This tendency should be reinforced by the pension 
law of 1964 which allows older workers to receive 


_ their pensions while working, 


*0For more information on this subject, see DeWitt, 
“High-Level,” 1966, especially pp. 792-795, and Rosen, 
“Changing,” 1966, pp. 823-827, 
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12 LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE U,S.S,R. 


Table 4.—Estimates and Proj ections of Labor Force Participation Rates for the Population Aged 16-19 Years: 1959 to 1975 


(Figures are in thousands, except for LFPR's which are percentages) 
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Composed of day students in the 10th and llth grades, specialized secondary, and vocational-technical 
schools, Enrollment in the 10th grade was projected for years after 1965 as a constant proportion of the 
16 to 19 population. It was assumed that there were no 11th grade enrollments after 1965, For years 
after 1964 specialized secondary and vocational-technical school enrollment figures were taken from 
Central Intelligence Agency, School, 1966. It was assumed that 80 percent of vocational-technical school 
enrollment consisted of full-time students. 

*The inactive group was assumed to be a constant proportion of the population not full-time students. 
The proportion used was derived from the 1959 census results (= 1,682/10,509). 

3For 1959 the rates were computed directly from the census results and amounted to 65.9 percent for 
males and 66.5 percent for females. Because of the very close correspondence of these rates, those for 
other years were assumed to apply to both males and females. 

Source: 

Column 1: Brackett and DePauw, "Population," 1966, pp. 662-674. 

Column 2: Nar. khoz. v 1962, pp. 551, 562; Nar. khoz, v 1963, pp. 555, 556, 558; Nar, khoz. v 1964, 
pp. 667, 668, 669, 678; Nar. khoz. v 1965, pp. 678, 679, 688; Central Intelligence Agency, 
penool, 71966, pp. La,e1 7s 


Bowen and Finegan have investigated the rela- market activity; that is, the opportunity cost 
tionship of educational attainment and labor force of staying out of the labor market is greater 
participation in the United States in 1960 by analyz- for a person with considerable education than 
ing data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census’ for a person with relatively little education, 


one-in-a-thousand sample.41 The results show a 
significant relationship between increases in edu- 


cational attainment and labor force participation (3) Educational attainment also increases ac- 
for the different groups studied: Males 25 to 54, cess to the cleaner, more pleasant, more 
males 65 to 74, and married women 18 to 64 with interesting jobs 


husband present and no children under 6, The 
relationship is most clearly defined for the latter 


two groups, which are more marginal to the labor (4) Finally, it seems plausible that educational 
force, The authors expected the strong relationship attainment affects the taste for work itself, 
| for the following reasons: Here we venture intounfamiliar terrain, but 

_ (1) There are good reasons to think that educa- our brand of amateur psychology and soci- 

/ tional attainment is positively related to ology suggests that more education may 

| intelligence, to ambition, and probably to well lead people to want the social contacts 

) physical and mental health as well and that and social interchange that employment 
* \. these characteristics are in turn related to often affords, *? 


labor force participation. 


(2) ... education increases a person’s expected The dissimilarities between the U.S. and the 
market earnings and thus increases the Soviet labor force are surely not so great as to 
differential return between marketand non- _— prevent a qualified application of this statistical 





41 Bowen and Finegan, “Educational,” 1966, pp. 567-582, *? Ihid., p. 568, 
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THE DETERMINANTS OF MANPOWER SUPPLY, 1950 TO 1975 13 


higher levels of labor force Participation, labor 
force Participation should increase, all other 
factors remaining constant, 


D. UTILIZATION 


The discussion above has been largely concerned 
with the level of Participation by the Population in 


_ force, that is, the amount of labor input in man- 
hours or man-days per worker, 


The intensity of utilization of nonagricultural 
labor has generally declined since 1950. For 


tive sphere worked 2,475 hours per year in 1950, 
but only 2,128 in 1962.45 This decline was due to 
the drop in both the number of hours worked per 
day and the number of days worked per year, In 
industry, the number of man-days worked per annual 


Similar changes 


Occurred in the other nonagricultural sectors, 


statistically significant, with the exception of older 
See Bowen and Finegan, “Labor,” 
5, pp. 127, 131, and 137, 
“4Goodman and Feshbach, Educational (forthcoming), 
*>Rozhneva, “Features,” 1965, pp. 112-115; Zanin, 
heye, 1963, p, 110, 
Table A-10 and Nar, khoz, v 1962, p. 131, 


The number of scheduled hours Per workday for 
adults in industry and the other sec tors also dropped 


and 1960, During the 1960’s both the number of 
hours per day and days per year worked by indus- 
trial workers were stabilized (see tablé A-10), 
Recently Brezhnev announced that enterprises 


but with the qualification that the length of the 
In view of this 
statement and the relative Stability of labor input 
Per worker in the 1960's, one can expect that the 
actual labor input Per working person will be 
relatively stable in the future, 


Soviet economists frequently express dissatis- 
faction with the rate of labor turnover and cite it as 
being economically harmful, At least at the 


are not unusually high by Western standards, *8 
Furthermore, to the extent that labor turnover 
represents the movement of workers to more 
productive employment, there is a gain to the 
economy. Thus, labor turnover decreases the 
level of utilization in terms of labor derived per 
Participant but it may increase Productivity in the 
long run, 


The efficient utilization of the agricultural labor 
force in the U.S.S.R, poses seemingly contradictory 
problems, 


months of peak activity, 
of Gosplan (Gosudarstvennyy planovoy komitet — 


Also, according to 
Gosplan, 3.3 billion available man-days were not 
utilized by collective and state farms in socialized 
Production during the 3-year Period 1956-58, +9 
Even with this pool of unutilized manpower, the 
farms rely heavily on workers from outside, During 


“7Komsomol’ skaya ravda, March 30, 1966, p. 6. 
*8 Feshbach, “Manpower,” 1966, p. 732, 
*° Although the derivation of these figures is not given 
in the source, Presumably the percentage of utilization 
is the average number of days worked Per able-bodied 


work-time (maksimal’no vozmozhnyy fond vabochego 
vremeni), which ig Probably calculated as 290 days per 
year for agriculture, The figure giving the absolute loss 
is, accordingly, the total Possible working time (290 times 
the numbers of farmers) minus the total time actually 
worked by all farmers, Karnaukhova, “Productivity,” 
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14 LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE U.S.S.R. 


September 1961 hired and attached workers 
amounted to 7.8 percent of the total number of 
persons working on collective farms in the 
R.S.F.S.R. and 12.5 percent in the Kazakh S,S,R. 
In November 1961 this figure was 22,5 percent for 
the Uzbek S,.S.R, °° According to Karnaukhova: 


On state farms in 1940 there were on the 
average 42 seasonal and temporary wage- 
workers per 100 permanent workers and in 
July-August—68, In 1962 these figures changed 
respectively to 18 and 28,71 


The main source of this problem is the season- 


ality of agriculture, which is particularly pro- 
nounced in the Soviet Union, During the period from 
1950 to 1963, January employment on collective 
farms varied within the range of 56 to 59 percent 
of July employment (table A-11), And, in refer- 
ence to state farms, Glukhov writes: 


It is true that seasonal fluctuation among 
permanent workers of the state farms is 
insignificant. In August 1961, their number was 
only 10 percent higher than in December, 


2¥Shmelev, Raspredeleniye, 1965, p. 94, 
>1Karnaukhova, “Utilization,” 1964, p. 55, 


However, the proportion is quite different among 
seasonal and temporary workers. The fluctu- 
ation of these categories is quite wide in 
different periods of agricultural work. If one 
takes into consideration the fact that in 1961 the 
number of seasonal and temporary workers on 
state farms of the country was over 1 million 
persons fannual average employment was 7.3 
million7, it becomes apparent how important it 
is to utilize them more rationally, 7” 


Because of seasonality, there are well over 10 
million idle workers in socialized agriculture 
during the winter, yet agriculture still experiences 
a severe labor shortage during the harvest season, 


It is expected that seasonality will decline in the 
future and therefore that annual average employ- 
ment will more closely approach the labor force, 
In agriculture, the continuous introduction of tech- 
nology and the expected expansion of employment 
on state farms, where labor is used more efficiently, 
should lead to a decline in seasonality, Also, there 
will be less seasonality in the economy asa whole as 
a larger proportion of the labor force is engaged in 
nonagricultural occupations, 


52Glukhov, “Utilization,” 1963, p. 26. 
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lll. Estimates and Projections of Labor Force and Employment 


A. METHODS AND ASSUMPTIONS ment for the period 1950-65 are given in table 5, 

These series and alternative variants for labor 

Data on the population, labor force, annual force, annual average employment, and man-hour 

average employment, and man-hour employment employment are given in the appendix tables in 
for the period 1950-75, and on man-day employ- further detail, 


Table 5.—Estimates and Projections of Population, Labor Force, and Civilian Employment: 1950 to 1975 


(Labor force figures are the variant I series; annual average employment and man-hour figures are the variant A series. Population and labor force 
figures are as of July 1) 





Item | 1950 | | 1953 | | 1955. | | 1956 | | 1957 | | 1958 | | 1959 | | sei | | 1962 | 
\POPULATION (thousands) 
Total population aged 14 years 
ANd OVETeceessveccecveccceevceeee 129,708 |139,578 |145,192 | 147,049 {147,944 | 148,663 {149,711 [151,234 | 153,272 | 155,747 | 158,506 
Males ccccccccccrsccccccsccrnecccsccsccces 61,526 
Pemaleecccccccccccccccvcsccscccccsscccece 83,666 


| LABOR FORCE (thousands) | 
Totalersscccesccccsscccscsccccccves 


Armed forces... cccccccvcccccsccccevscccces 
Civilian labor force..ccesesscececeeccece 
Nonagricultural SectorSe.cccccccceseree 
Agricultural sSectors....cercccscccccses 
Of which, private sectore.scressevece 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Total (annual average, thousands). 


Nonagricultural SectorS..ccccccesvesevere 
Agricultural sectors...cesccceccesceseses 44,300 
Of which, private Sectores..cererevevee 12,505 


Total (man-day, millions)...+++ss++ 


Nonagricultural SectorS....secessecsecees 
Agricultural sectors... sccrescevcccseves 
Of which, private sectoressessssessvece 


Total (man-hour, millions)|,........ 


Nonagricultural sectorS..cecesecsvecesces 
Agricultural SectorS..cssccccccevccevcces 
Of which, private Sector. .secesecrevoes 





Item | as69 | 1970 | 70 19 | wen | | 1972 | | 1973 | 


| POPULATION (thousands) 
Total population aged 14 years 
ANd OVE eeeeeeeesececcevesvcseves 


MALC ce cccccccccevccevcssecerecccscssseces 85,587 87,437 
Femalesscccsecccccccsccsccccceccsescesses 103,811 | 105,271 


“IABOR FORCE (thousands) ’ 


TOthlesesssecseseeencresrsencvesose 


Armed LOPCeES.ccccccvscccvcvvccccvccsseces 
Civilian labor force........ ee 
Nonagricultural sectors.... esccccce 
Agricultural SeCtOrs..ssresecsevccveres 
Of which, private sectoreccessseceees 






CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
Total (annual average, thousands).. 


Nonagricultural sectorsS.....eeccssseseces 
Agricultural sectorS....sscsesevecseveees 
Of which, private SeCtor..csecesscesees 


Total (man-day, milliong)+.+-+s+.+. 


Nonagricultural sSectorS...sssccsesesssece 
Agricultural SeCtorS....cerscscccesccscee 
Of which, private sector..cesseeseceees 


|Total (man-hour, millions)!++++++++s 


Nonagricultural sectorBscessesceesessvece 127,317 
Agricultural SeCtors..scesccvecccsccccees 80,570 
Of which, private sector..cccessssecces 





Source: 

Population: Brackett and DePauw, "Population," 1966, pp. 662-674. 

“Labor force: Table A-l. 

Employment: Annual average: Table A-7; Man-day: Table A-8; Man-hour: Table A-9. 
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16 LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE U.S.S.R. 


1, Labor Force 


The standard method of making labor force 
projections is to multiply participation rates for 
age-sex groups by projected population figures for 
The participation 
rates may be held constant or they may be projected 
as changing through time. The precision of this 
method is limited, however, by the amount of data 
available, If the population and labor force data 
are published in sufficient detail, LFPR’s can be 
computed for small age groups; and, if the data 
are collected and published by yearly or monthly 
intervals, trends can be derived for the LFPR’s. 


These conditions are only partially fulfilled in 
the data available on the Soviet Union, The 1959 
census results were published in sufficient detail 
that a fairly reliable distribution can be made of 
the labor force by age and sex for that year, How- 
ever, one troublesome problem is that persons 
working only in the private sector are not reported 
in the same detail, by age, as persons working in 
socialized production, Therefore, the distribution 
of the private sector personnel must be partially 
estimated, Also, the published data permit LFPR’s 
to be derived for only 10-year age groups within 
the range 20 to 49 years, although it would be 
preferable to have 5-year, or even l-year, age 


groupings; 


Another problem is that the only source for 
labor force participation rates is the 1959 census, 
for there are no data from other censuses or 
periodic surveys thatallowone toderive LFPR’s for 
other years, The 1926 census is too far removed 
in time tobe of use, and there are subtle differences 
of definitions which make comparisons with later 
censuses difficult. The meager published results 
of the 1939 census do not permit calculation of 
detailed LFPR’s by ageand sex for thatdate. Thus, 
for all practical purposes there are no data on the 
trends of labor force participation rates by small 
age and sex groups, Therefore, for projections 
of the labor force we have LFPR’s for eight age 
groups, by sex, for 1959; population projections by 
detailed age and sex groups; and scattered, aggre- 
gate data from past censuses or other sources, 


The 1959 LFPR’s for the U.S,S.R, were relatively 
low for males in the prime working ages but were 
unusually high for females at all ages, This can be 
seen by comparing these rates with the average 
rates for selected countries (table A-3), The 
female*rates were so high that there is no effective 
therefore estimates of 
probable changes in these rates are necessarily 
arbitrary. The female LFPR’s may have 
approached a maximum consistent with then current 
levels of fertility, or there may have existed 
possibilities for further increases in female par- 
ticipation, We simply have no basis for comparison 
except the U.S.S.R. itself in 1926 and 1939, but even 


then we cannot compare small age and sex groups, 
The participation of males in the prime working 
ages does not differ greatly from one country to 
another, It is also less liable toconfusion because 
of differences in statistical procedures or defini- 
tions, i.e., prime-age males are usually occupied in 
work that is counted as labor participation in most 
countries, whereas women in agricultural house- 
holds are counted differently from one country to 
another, 


The excess of the rate of increase of annual 
average employment over the rate of increase of the 
able-bodied population between 1959 and 1965 indi- 
cates that even with a substantial increase in male 
LFPR’s the female rates also must have risen 
significantly. In our labor force variant I (the 
preferred alternative) it was deemed necessary to 
increase the male rates by approximately 5 percent 
and the female rates by approximately 7 percent 
between 1959 and 1965. This means that the female 
rates, already high in 1959, were even higher in 
1965. To illustrate the effect of the high female 
rates, LFPR’s for the United States in 1965 were 
applied to the Soviet population in 1965 and a labor 
force figure calculated. The results are compared 
with the variant I labor force for 1965, below. 











Using U.S.S.R. rates (var- 


iant I, in thousands)°?.. | 119,906 | 58,718] 61,188 
Percent of those 14 
years and older in 

Hea Dove LOree si aaldere ers 66.1 
Using U.S. rates>? (in 

PHOUSANdS eres hts dete heetolre 91,029 | 56,795 | 34,234 


Percent of those 14 
years and older in 
ADOPULORCE. o Uiehtets «6s 


Since the same population was used in each 
calculation, all differences are due to differences 


in LFPR’s, The results show that the level of 
male participation was similar for the U.S, and 
U.S.S.R., but that the level of female participation 
was drastically different (U.S. LFPR’s averaged 
56 percent of the U.S.S.R. LFPR’s), Since the 
female rates so far exceed the rates in the United 
States and other countries, one might reasonably 
expect them not to increase further, However, if 
within the context of the socioeconomic situation 
in the Soviet Union 66 percent of women 14 years 
of age and over participated in the labor force in 
1965, it is difficult to say why the level could not 
rise to 70 or 75 percent or higher—even though 
such increases are difficult to accept on the 
basis of experiences in other countries, 


Projections were made by assuming that the 
1959 LFPR’s will remain constant or by increasing 


>See tables A-2 and A-3, 
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them arbitrarily, In the absence of labor force 
data for any period after 1959, various methods 
were used to estimate how LFPR’s might have 
changed after the base year, First, the 1959 
LFPR’s were adjusted on the basis of the annual 
average employment data which are reported 
yearly. Second, the 1959 LFPR’s were adjusted 
selectively using a combination of the average 
rates for selected countries in table A-3 and the 
rates for selected Eastern European countries. 
Where the U.S.S.R. rates were lower than the 
averages, they were adjusted to equal the averages, 
and in come cases even to exceed the averages; 
others were adjusted on the basis of Eastern 
European experience, Third, the 1959 LFPR’s 
were adjusted arbitrarily by assuming given rates 
of increase in the 1959 rates. The first method 
was utilized in variant I (described below) and the 
third method was used to build alternative models 
(variants II and III described below), The second 
method was discarded for two reasons: (1) Con- 
ceptually, the selective adjustments do not consti- 
tute a consistent, explainable whole; and (2) because 
of the different structure of the U.S.S.R. rates and 
because of conceptual differences in manpower 
Statistics from one country to another, the applica- 
bility of LFPR’s of other countries to the U.S.S.R. 
is of questionable value, >4 


Four variants of the total labor force were 
prepared, plus two variants of the agricultural 
labor force (table A-1l and A-2), The population 
data used in preparing the total labor force series 
are from Brackett and DePauw.°? The projections 
of the population were based on the assumptions 
that mortality will decline and that there will be 
no migration, 


For the period 1950-65 variant I was derived on 
the basis of the relationship between annual average 
employment and the labor force in 1959 and reported 
annual average employment in other years. Esti- 
mates of the labor force for each of the component 
sectors (nonagricultural employment, agricultural 
workers and employees, collective farmers, and 
persons employed only in the private sector), as 
given in table A-l, were derived separately and 
summed to obtain estimates of the total labor force, 
For those sectors with increasing employment (non- 
agricultural employment and agricultural workers 
and employees), the difference between the labor 
force and annual average employment was held 
constant at an amount equal to the absolute differ- 
ence between the two at the time of the census in 
January 1959. For those sectors with decreasing 
employment (collective farmers and the private 
sector), the ratio of the January 1959 labor force to 


>4Two series were derived by this method, The results 
of one were very close to the variant IV presented here, 
and the results of the other were close to variant I, 


55Brackett and DePauw, “Population,” 1966, pp. 662- 
674. 


annual average employment was held constant, Such 
a method of estimation allows the annual average 
total to approach the labor force total slowly. 


For the period 1966-75 the total labor force was 
projected on the basis of estimated LFPR’s for 
1965 and the assumption that these remain constant 
through 1975 (table A-3), The 1965 LFPR’s were 
derived by increasing the 1959 rates im an amount 
necessary to yield the 1965 labor force, which was 
estimated independently. The 1959 rates were 
increased proportionately except that account was 
taken of full-time educational enrollment, no LF PR 
for an age-sex group was allowed to exceed 98 
percent, and female rates were allowed to increase 
slightly more than male rates, 


The components of variant I were projected as 
follows. The Armed Forces were assumed to 
remain constant throughout the period at 3 million, 
The three agricultural sectors were projected by 
using the same methods as for the years 1950-65, 
The two variants of the agricultural labor force 
for the years 1966-75 (variants land I-A, table A-1) 
were based on two variants of annual average 
employment projected for these years, The 
nonagricultural labor force in both variants I and 
I-A was derived as the difference between the 
total labor force and the agricultural labor force, 


Variants II and III are presented as alternative 
models to show how the labor force changes under 
varying assumptions. Variant II is designed to 
demonstrate the general magnitude of LFPR 
changes that would be necessary if variant I 
results are to be exceeded by an appreciable 
amount, The LFPR’s for all of the age groups 
over 19, for both sexes, were increased by 7 
percent in the period 1959-65, The female LFPR’s 
derived for 1965 were then increased by an 
additional 1 percent in 1970 and another 1 percent 
in 1975; the male LFPR’s derived for 1965 were 
held constant to 1975, No rates were allowed to 
exceed 98 percent and the rates for 1960 were 
obtained by linear interpolation between the rates 
for 1959 and 1965. The increase of 7 percent 
between 1959 and 1965 was equal to the increase 
for female LFPR’s in variant I, but exceeded the 
5 percent increase for male LFPR’s in variant I. 
By 1975, both male and female LFPR’s in variant 
II exceed their counterparts in variant I by 2 per- 
cent, LFPR’s for ages 16 to 19 were permitted to 
increase after 1965, in accordance with the trend 
in school enrollment (table 4) and not held constant 
at the 1965 level as in variant I, Variant Ill is 
designed to show the size of the labor force if 
male LFPR’s are increased after 1959 as in 
variant II, but female LFPR’s are held constant 
at the 1959 level. No estimates were made for 
variants II and III for the years before 1959, 


Variant IV is presented as a control series and 
is based on the assumption that the 1959 LFPR’s 
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ll have remained constant for the 1950-75 
riod, Thus, differences in the size of the labor 
rce according to this variant and the sizes 
cording to the other three variants at any point in 
me are due to changes in LFPR’s. This variant 
es not provide a realistic series for various 
asons. As mentioned above, the male LFPR’s in 
59 were unusually low and they probably have 
creased. If the reason for the low rates at the 
ne of the census was disablement due to war, the 
tuation should improve in the future with the aging 
‘the labor force of the severely affected cohorts, 
scondly, reported school enrollment data imply 
decrease in the participation rates for the age 
‘oup 16 to 19 years after 1959 (see table 4), 
ariants I, II, and III were adjusted to reflect this 
jange, but variant IV was not. And finally, the 
tal labor force in 1975 implied by variant IV is 
sry low if the annual average employment pro- 
ctions are correct, 


2. Annual Average Employment 


The annual average employment series pre- 
ented in this report are composed of reported and 
rojected annual average employment figures for 
he state and collective sectors plus estimated man- 
ear equivalents for the private sector. The annual 
verage lends itself well to projection, for the 
urrent 5-year plan gives a plan figure for the 
mnual average number of workers and employees 
n 1970, In addition, the plan has output and pro- 
luctivity goals for industry and agriculture which 
‘an be used to calculate changes in annual average 
mployment within the respective sectors during 
he plan period, 


Two variants of annual average employment 
ifter 1965 are presented here (table A-7). The 
lifference between the two is in the projection 
employment in agriculture, Variant B was 
-_ according to planned (1966-70 plan) in- 
sreases in output and productivity which imply 
1 drop in annual average agricultural employment 
9f 1.4 percent per year. These plan figures for 
griculture imply a basic change in the agricultural 
situation which is difficult to foresee, however. 
e planned increase in productivity is 7 percent 
yer year, although the increase experienced during 
the period 1958-64 was only 3,9 percent per year. ag 
e planned increase in output is 5.5 percent per 
ear, but the increase actually attained during the 
ast plan period was only 1.9 percent per year. a 
Furthermore, the rate of decrease planned for 
nnual average socialized agricultural employment 
f 1.4 percent per year exceeds the 0.8 percent 
which occurred in the years 1961-65 (table A-5). 
Given these relationships, it seemed essential to 















56Calculated from data in Nar, khoz, V 1964, p. 73, and 
9 ke 


r, khoz, v 1959, p. 89. 
~ 5¥Calculated from data in Tsifrakh v 1965, p. 70. 


prepare an alternative projection of annual average 
agricultural employment based on the trend estab- 
lished during the period 1955-64, Thus variant A 
also projects annual average agricultural employ- 
ment as dropping fairly rapidly, but not so 
drastically as in variant B, 


Both variants were projected to 1975 by using 
the average annual rates of change derived for the 
period 1966-70, In both variants it was assumed 
that annual average state farm employment will 
increase by 300,000 per year, or at roughly the 
level during recent years, 


According to the 1966-70 plan, the annual average 
number of workers and employees will be between 
91 and 92 million (assumed to be 91,5 million in our 
calculations) in 1970, Annual average nonagri- 
cultural employment was derived from this figure 
by subtracting the estimated annual average 
employment on state farms. Within the non- 
agricultural sector, employment in industry was 
projected on the basis of planned increases in 


output and productivity for the years 1966-70, . 


Employment in the other nonagricultural branches 
was projected by assuming that changes in the 
distribution of employment among them would 
continue as in the 1950-65 period, Soviet planners 
expect the relative share of employment in the 
nonproductive sectors to rise much faster than inthe 
past, but this is not specifically accounted for in 
projections which use past trends, Projections 
made on the above basis do, however, yield this 
result; The nonproductive sphere grows faster 
than the productive sphere. The rate of increase 
projected for total nonagricultural employment 
during the 1966-70 period was also used for the 
1970-75 period, The methodology used to distribute 
the various elements in the earlier years was also 
used for the years after 1970. 


3, Man-Day and Man-Year Equivalent 
Employment 


Man-day employment data are reported only for 
some years in certain sectors and estimates were 
made to fill in missing figures for the years 1950- 
65. Nimitz’ figures were used for man-day inputs to 
the socialized sector of agriculture,°? andfigures 
previously estimated by the Foreign Demographic 





58Sonin calculates a 4 percent drop in agricultural 
employment during the 5-year plan period (Sonin, “Some 
Problems,” 1966, p. 32). Sonin states that his projection 
was based on planned increases in output and productivity. 
The variant B projection of agricultural employment was 
also made on the basis of the 1966-70 plan increases in 
output and productivity, but the projected decrease of 
6.8 percent is much larger than Sonin’s. It is not known 
precisely what methods and data Sonin used, Variant A, 
however, projects a 4 percent decrease in agricultural 
employment during the plan period (1966-70), This 
result is identical to Sonin’s, but is derived differently. 

59Nimitz, Farm, 1965, p. 7. 
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Analysis Division were used for the private 
sector,®° The man-day employment figures for 
the nonagricultural sector were derived on the basis 
of data for industrial wageworkers alone, (See 
table A-8 for the man-day series.) 


Projections were not made for man-day employ- 
ment because the length of the workweek is currently 
changing. Many enterprises are in the process 
of converting to the 5-day workweek and during the 
next 5-year plan period many more will do so, 
Since the timing of the conversion is not scheduled, 
there is no valid way of estimating how the change 
will affect man-day employment measures in any 
year. 


The man-year equivalent employment series 
for the private sector, which is included with the 
annual average employment series, was calculated 
for the 1950-65 period as the quotient of the total 
number of man-days worked during a year in this 
sector divided by 280 man-days per man-year 
equivalent. This conversion factor has been used 
previously by the Foreign Demographic Analysis 
Division and by Nimitz, as well as by some Soviet 
economists (especially Gol’tsov), The two projected 
man-year equivalent series (variants A andB) were 
based on the assumption that the 1965 ratio of this 
measure to employment in socialized agriculture 
will remain constant, 


4. Man-Hour Employment 


Estimates of man-hour employment during the 
period 1950-65 were derived by multiplying man- 
day employment figures by estimates of the number 
of hours worked per day in the various sectors 
(table A-9), Hours per man-day in the nonagri- 
cultural sectors were estimated from data on the 
scheduled length of the workday for industrial 
wageworkers and the length of the workweek for 


6°Feshbach, “Manpower,” 1966, pp. 746-747. These 
_ estimates include individual peasants, 





all workers and employees, For the years before 
1956, it was assumed that the scheduled length of 
the workday applied to all six workdays; that is, 
there were no shortened workdays before days-off 
and holidays, Hours per man-day in agriculture 
were derived by assuming that the 8-hour day 
applied to collective farmers in all years and to 
state farmers’ through 1960, after which state 
farmers were assumed to have worked a 7-hour 
day. Very limited data suggest that the assumptions 
for agriculture are reasonably accurate, but the 
constancy over time is surely an _ over- 
simplification§+ Projections of man-hour employ- 
ment for the years 1966-75 were based on the 
assumption that the number of man-hours worked 
per annual average employed person ineach sector 
in 1965 will remain constant throughout the pro- 
jection period. 


As is evident from the above, the derivation 
of man-hour employment data requires extensive 
estimation and rests on several assumptions which 
must be considered as highly tenuous, Even con- 
sidering the possible errors in the estimation 
procedure, however, this series is preferable to 
those of man-day employment or annual average 
employment when the most consistent measure of 
labor input is sought. 


B. COMPARISON OF THE SERIES 


The results of the alternative estimates and/| 
projections of the labor force and annual average | 
employment for the period 1950 to 1975 are, 
summarized in table 6. As these data show, the’ 
four labor force series differ in terms of the| 


®1see Nimitz, Farm, pp. 122-125 and 140, Nimitz 


gives a figure of 8.4 hours for collective farmers in 1958 
which was a favorable year for agriculture. She believes 
that the workday may have been considerably shorter 
during unfavorable years, The data for state farms 
apply to the “standard workday” and these data are used 
by the Soviets in.labor productivity calculations, 


Table 6.-Alternative Estimates and Projections of the Labor Force and of Annual Average 


Employment, by Sector: 


1950 to 1975 


(In thousands ) 
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(x) 
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85 ,907 


(Same as variant A) 
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projected size of the labor force in 1975, as well 
as in the path of attainment, They also vary in 
their relationship to the course of growth inannual 


average employment, The differences among all 
the variants can be seen in table 7, where com- 
parative growth rates are presented, 


Table 7.--Growth Rates of Selected Manpower Measures: 1950 to 1975 


(In percent per year) 









Measure 


Population aged 14 years and over. 
Population of able-bodied ages.... 
Labor force 


Meee TN tame lo cc ciate acc ane ab 6 O€ ais are 


Annual average employment 


IVER ENEMA rei gal ate le aes eta o/evn 8 ee plats 
IMEC ATVI oral 0 cleisvalefare daitheter com oles 


Man-day employment........cseceeee 
Man-hour employment.....eesecseees 


X Not estimated or projected. 
Tables 5, A-1, A-2, A-7, A-8, and A-9, 


Source: 


During the period 1950-60 variant IV exhibits 
a faster rate of growth than does variant I because 
it shows a much lower totalin 1950 and a somewhat 
higher total in 1960, If variantlis correct, LFPR’s 
must have fallen between 1950 and 1959, for 
projecting backward withconstant rates (variant IV) 
gives a lower total labor force for 1950. Itis 
reasonable that LFPR’s might have fallen during 
this period, considering trends over the period 
1926-59 (table 8) and the probability that LFPR’s 
in 1950 were still high as a resultof World War II, 


In the period 1961-65 the labor force series 
tied to changes in annual average employment (var- 
iant I) exhibits the highest rate of growth, Annual 
average employment was growing much faster than 
all of the labor force variants, but so much faster 
than variants II, III, and IV that variant I seems to 
be the only reasonable alternative for this period. 


Differences in the growth rates of the four 
variants during the periods 1966-70 and 1971-75 
are small, Since the same age-sex distribution 
of the population is used for all variants, the 
differences that do occur are primarily due to the 
differences in patterns of LFPR’s used in 1965 
and the increase in female LFPR’s in variant Il 
for 1970°and 1975. The only other LFPR’s that 
change after 1965 are those for the 16 to 19 age 
group—for both males and females in variant II 
and for males only invariant III—and these changes 
are slight. However, the difference between the 
labor force in this age group invariant lV (constant 
1959 LFPR'’s) and the other variants (LFPR’s 


lowered in accordance with estimated and projected 


<a ee i) 



















full-time school enrollment) is quite large—ap- 
proximately 3.2 million for both sexes in 1975, 
This difference is so large because the difference 
in the LFPR’s is substantial (approximately 15 
percentage points) and the number in the age group 
is very large (19.3 million in 1975), 


During the period 1950-65 variant I is based 
directly on reported annual average employment 
data. During the two later periods, 1966-70 and 
1971-75, its growth rate changes in the same 
direction as the growth rates of average annual 
employment (i.e., when the growth rate of annual 
average employment increases or decreases, so 
does the growth rate of variant I), Since the 
projections of annual average employment are 
based directly on past levels of employment and 
official Soviet plan data, they are considered the 
most reliable projections offered here—and the 
labor force series (variant I) which is most consist- 
ent with them is considered the most reasonable, 


If variant lis accurate, it implies (1) that LFPR’s 
for both sexes increased sharply in the period 1959- 
65; and (2) that the very high rates derived for 
1965 will have to be maintained through 1975, In 
the face of continuing rural to urban migration 
which tends to lower participation rates, the 
maintenance of this level of participation—and 
especially the higher level of participation of 
variant II—will require considerable effort on the 
part of the Government in the following areas: 
(1) Pension laws that allow a pensioner to work and 
receive part of his pension at the same time will 
have to be continued beyond the present 5-year 
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fable 8.—Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex: 
1926, 1939, and 1959 


(In percent ) 













BOTH SEXES 
10 to 15 years....... CK 13.8 
HGELO VOW YEATR. vsceseutes 83.9 
60 years and over....... ‘ 40.1 
10 years and over........ 74.0 
Total population......... by ry) 
MALE 
OREO MES YaTS.ccc cs a celee 13.3 
PERGCO OPKVCATS vceweew eee 88.5 
60 years and over........ 5265 
10 years and over........ 74.5 
TOtAL  POPULATLON «. sos ssies 55.8 
FEMALE 
Moto d5ryears....ss. wae 14.3 
16 to 59 years........ san 80.1 
60 years and over........ 33.8 
10 years and over........ 67.0 
MOtaAl POpULAtLON <<. esc s 8 





Assumes that none of the labor force is less 


than 14 years old. The figure for this age group 
is not comparable to Eason's (1926 and 1939) for he 
does not make this assumption. 


1926 and 1939: Eason, "Labor," 1963, 
Done 
1959: Derived from census data in the 
same manner as indicated in table A-3. 


Source: 


limit which is due to expire in 1968; (2) if more 
women are to be attracted to the labor force, more 
child-care facilities and part-time employment 
opportunities will have to be made available to 
them; (3) assuming that the supply of labor is an 
increasing function of wages, higher wages will 
have to be offered; and (4) employment opportunities 
will have to be matched to the numbers of employ- 
able people in different areas of the country. 


The data for annual average employment through 
1965 are reported, hence there is no difference 
between variants A and B, After 1965 the differ- 
ences between the two are due to different rates 
of decline for employment in agriculture, °? 
According to variant A, annual average agricultural 
employment will decline by 8.1 percent between 
1965 and 1975; according to variant B, agricultural 





624s has been noted, man-year equivalent employment 
is used for the private sector in the annual average 
employment variants. Man-year equivalent employment 
is identical for both variants A and B during the years 
1950-65. After 1966 the figures differ, but only inasmuch 
as they are projected as a function of the two series of 
annual average employment in agriculture, 


employment will decline by 13.1 percent (see tables 
6 and A-7), 


Annual average employment has been growing 
and is expected to continue to grow more rapidly 
than any of the labor force variants, which means 
that the difference between the two has been 
narrowing in the past and will be even narrower in 
the future, Past trends suggest that this might be 
expected, for annual average employment as a 
proportion of the total labor force was 77.9 percent 
in 1939 and 86.0 percent in 1959.6? However, if 
either variant III or variant IV is correctfor 1975, 
a very rapid decrease since 1959 in the difference 
between annual average employment and the labor 
force is implied, The difference would narrow so 
much that it would be more reasonable to expect 
that the projected annual average employment 
totals for 1975 will not be attained, 


The projections of annual average employment 
imply two specific policies. First, inthe absence of 
a figure in the 1966-70 planas tothe planned number 
of workers and employees in agriculture, it was 
assumed here that this category would increase at 
the rate of 300,000 per year. This is in line with 
past trends and implies that the Government will 
continue its policy of converting collective farms 
to state farms. Second, the attainment of either 
variant will require a significant improvement in 
agricultural labor productivity, which in turn will 
require heavy capital investment in agriculture, 
particularly if variant B is to be attained. 


Man-day employment and annual average em- 
ployment are estimated as growing at approximately 
the same rate in the early 1960’s, but in prior 
years man-day employment grew more slowly. 
This variation in growth rates during the 1950's 
can be explained by the lower number of man-days 
contributed by an annual average worker in 1960 
than in 1950 (see table A-10), 


Man-hour employment grew very slowly in the 
1950’s because of the gradual reduction in the 
length of the workday which took place during 
the years 1956-60. After 1960 the length of the 
workday was stabilized and man-hour employment 
increased significantly, but more slowly than 
annual average employment. This differential in 
growth rates follows from the distribution between 
the agricultural and nonagricultural sectors of 
reported and projected annual average employment, 
This is to say that since the number of man-hours 
worked per annual average employed person on 
collective farms is higher than the comparable 
figure for the nonagricultural sectors, a shift 
from agricultural to nonagricultural employment 
will result in a lower rate of growth of man-hour 
employment than if the structure of employment 
remaiis unchanged, 





°*ason, “Labor Force,” p, 46, and table 5. 
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Table A-2.—Estimates and Projections of the Labor Force of the U.S.S.R., by Age and Sex: 1950 to 1975 
(In thousands, as of July 1) 



























Both sexes 
Variant and 
55/60 
ear 
y' years Total 14 and 15 | 16 to 54 
and over years years 

VARIANT I 
NAGHe ve scsicee's 105,612 61,686 
BOR essesss 106 ,857 62,277 
BOGE vaceceeee 108 , 360 62,967 
BOES oan aco aes 110,025 63,730 
127.0 RBA SR eee 111,853 64,543 
ee 113,859 65,415 | 
DSIDE A> dels eoies 115,921 66, 312 
SOAS canes cs 118 ,003 67,212 
FOPAN essen ae’ 120,199 68,144 | 
EPS ced od cae 122,510 69,095 

VARIANT II 
1OC ORS RaRas 97,834 56,597 
Rages: tes 98 , 756 57,155 
BOGS cian 105,076 61,130 
707) aeReROaOnD | 113,747: 65,573 
1975 caceveeres 124,386 70,467 
VARIANT III 
1959, wads wciein’s 97,834 563597 | 
REED atts dias aim, |itlOs42> - 98,402 56,710 | 
Roche ce ccssee | 127,949 103,225 58,650 | 
ORE. eicle's + |) 228,147 111,184 62,183 
POPs sinacs,. | 1393 702 121,477 66,575 

VARIANT IV | 
WasOensss acess 92,664 83,483 
1c Sngneneaoe 94,432 | 84,908 
HOS2 io wvine cs ws 96,411 86,513 
NOGA eccagese 98 ,696 88 , 504 
ee arc cee, e201; 083)) 90,675 
oS See ie eee 92,701 
IGE, Meee ile OS EE 94,532 
Pasties ace seer [p 207,009) 96,177 
SOSH as cee een | 108,455 97,333 
TORO ee aac came 209),246 97,834 
BOG aahe desma at tO, tle 98 ,138 
Hope et Gore luttb050 || 98,591 
IGGOSROReROOP ri tere era 99 , 206 
Gat eons ccet e213, 32401 99,895 
Ge acre e | tes (0S 100,776 
(ERROR ACMawe WRG 101,870 
HOGG Meet eee || 118,019 103,092 
NGG Tacctes tates © |) 1195892 104,498 
TEOOh aut cea eel) Lely 903 106 ,076 
MOCO Miao caese |i leseazOh 107,724 
HOG tae sa |) Leones 109,513 
HOpteee scence ||) Leagere 111,477 
AWW ecccveesee | 130,646" 113,467 
To7aacawacecee || 292,984 115,494 
Teo Sone en, (Maire 117,626 
Hagseie eee | A329 119,852 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY 
All estimates and projections were prepared by applying labor force participation rates to estimates and projections of the 


55 years 
and over 


9,841 
10,158 
10,423 
10,628 
10,778 


10,879 
10,959 
11,041 
‘11,136 
11,235 


7,345 
7,673 
9,504 
10,892 
11,475 


7,345 
7,582 
8,875 
10,065 
10,492 


5,286 
5,437 
5,607 
5,798 
6,015 


6,260 
6,529 
6,806 
7,082 
7,345 


7,582 
7,811 
8,047 
8,297 
8,573 


8,875 
9,190 
9,487 
9,734 
9,926 


10,065 
10,160 
10,235 
10,312 
10,399 
10,492 


population by age and sex, The population figures are from Brackett and DePauw, "Population," 1966, pp. 662-674. The population 
projections were based on the assumptions that mortality will decline and that there will be no migration. — The series of labor 


force participation rates used are given in table A-3, and are as follows: 
Variant I: 1966-75 - col. (4). 


vy Variant III: Males - same as variant I1; females - same as variant IV. 
Variant IV: 1950-75 - col. (3). 


Variant II: 1959 - col. (3); 1960 - interpolations of col. (3) and col. (5); 1965 - col. (5); 1970 - col. (6); 1975 - col. (7) 
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Table A-3,—Comparative Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex: 1959 to 1975 
(In percent) 


















U.S.S.R., 
variant I, 
1965 











Averages 
for selected 
countries 












United States, 


AES Gnd 'sex January 1965 






1959 census 

















MALES 
‘14 and 15 years..... Co 13.1 
16 to 19 years...... FSO wk 
20 to 29 years...... 97.4 
30 to 39 years....ee 98.0 
40 to 49 years...... 98.0 
50 to 54 yearS...uee 96.4 
55 to 59 yearS...ces 89.3 
60 years and over... 56.2 

FEMALES 
14 and 15 years..... 9.8 7 ek ale geat u bp deat 
16 to 19 years...... 31.4 66.5 48.5 50.1 
20 to 29 years....e. 44.0 80.4 86.1 87.8 
30 to 39 years...... 39.6 7767 83.2 84.7 
40 to 49 years...... 49.3 75 4 80.8 82.3 
50 to 54 years...... 49.8 67.7 72.5 73.8 
55 to 59 yearsecceee 46e1 48.5 51.9 52.9 
60 years and over... 16.7 33.8 36.2 37.0 






SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY 


Averages for selected countries--col. (1) 


United Nations, Demographic, 1962, pp. 12, 22. The LFPR's were linearly interpolated for applicability to the same age 
groupings as the LFPR's for the U.S.S.R. The male rates are averages for 30 countries having 35 to 39 percent of active 
males engaged in agriculture and related activities. These countries are designated as semi-industrialized. The female 
rates are averages for 14 countries having less than 35 percent of active males engaged in agriculture and related 
activities. These countries are designated as industrialized. There are no female rates for semi-industrialized countries 
in the source. 


United States--col. (2) 
U.S. Department of Labor, Employment, 1965, p. 9. 
U.S.S.R., 1959 census--col. (3) 


Labor force data are from Itogi, pp. 96, 98, 104, 119, 122, and 127. Population data used as the base for computing LFPR's 
are from Brackett and DePauw, "Population," 1966, pp. 662-674. The LFPR's were computed as follows: 

(1) The census volume gives labor force totals, by sex, excluding persons working only in the private sector (p. 104). 
These totals were distributed among the age groups by means of a percentage distribution of the labor force 
by age and sex reported on pp. 119, 121. 

(2) Persons working only in the private sector are reported by sex, for two broad age groups: The able-bodied ages 
(males 16-59 years; females 16-54 years) and the older ages (males 60 years and over; females 55 years and over) 
(pp. 96, 98). Males in the able-bodied ages were arbitrarily distributed equally between the two age groups 
50-54 and 55-59. The females were allocated among the relevant age groups according to a percentage distribution 
reported for females in individual peasant farming (p. 122). This distribution was adjusted to reflect the known 
allocation of women in the private sector between the able-bodied and non-able-bodied ages (pp. 96, 98). 

(3) LFPR's were then computed by adding the totals for each of the age-sex groups derived in steps (1) and (2) and 
dividing the results by the relevant population figures. 


U.S.S.R., variant I, 1965--col. (4 
Estimated by adjusting 1959 census LFPR's [col. (3)] as follows: 


Age group 
14 and 15: The 1959 LFPR for each sex was held constant. 


16 to 19: The 1959 ys for each sex was projected to 1965 on the basis of changes in full-time school enrollment (see 
table 4). 

All other: The 1959 female LFPR's were first increased by 2 percent, thus allowing female participation to increase 
faster than male participation. The LFPR's for both sexes were then adjusted upward proportionately to 
yield the 1965 total labor force, which was derived independently as described in table A-l. No rate 
was allowed to exceed 98.0 percent. 


U.S.S.R., variant II, 1965, 1970, 1975--cols. (5 6), and (7 


e grou 
‘14 and 15: The 1959 LFPR for each sex was held constant. 
16 to 19: The'1959 LFPR for each sex was projected on the basis of full-time school enrollment (see table 4). 
All other: : 
1965: All 1959 rates were increased by 7 percent except that no rate was allowed to exceed 98 percent. 
1970 and 1975: Males--all 1965 rates were held constant. Females--all 1965 LFPR's were increased by 
1 percent to 1970; the resultant 1970 LFPR's were increased by 1 percent to 1975. 
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Table A-4.—Reported and Projected Annual Average Employment in Nonagricultural Sectors, U.S.S.R.: 1950 to 1975 
(In thousands) 


Line 
Qs 1950 1953 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


Totelecscccccccescecctcccecees | 36,958 [41,234 | 44,023 | 45,642 | 47,555] 49,710 | 52,071 58,023 | 60,103 | 62,187 | 64,706 
Workers and employees....+++++e+eee+ | 35,458 139,634 | 42,223 | 44,442 | 46,355 | 48,410 | 50,671 58 023 | 60,103 | 62,187 | 64,706 


Industry .-sssseeseecreresvcccceces 18 , 500 20,207 | 22,291 | 23,475 | 24,297 | 25,057 25,933 
ConStructlon...cerecssceccceceeces 4,800 | 5,143 | 5,270] 5,172} 5,237 5,370 
FOreStry..ceececevecsnvvcccccceece 352 359 378 389 399 404, 
MEPANGPOLE ss csccncccececsccsccsccecs 5,972 | 6,279 | 6,518 | 6,677] 6,841] 7,054 
CommunicationS....+esececeeccvrces 691 738 790 832 877 928 
Trade and public dining.....e.seece 4,389 | 4,675 | 5,010| 5,253 5,487) 5,752 
Public healthe..cceseecerecercsece 3,245 3,461 35677 3,818 3,933} 4,082 
MG |) educations... csccessccessccocscons 4,556 | 4,803 | 5,165| 5,521 | 5,835) 6,204 
11 Science and scientific services... 1,474 | 1,763 | 2,011 2,213 | 2,370] 2,497 
ae Government and administration..... 1,273 | 1,245 | 1,295] 1,316] 1,308 1,354 
13 Housing-communal economy...e+sseee 1,713 | 1,920} 2,030} 2,096 2,182| 2,282 
14 Credit, and insurance institutions. 260 265 277 283 289 296 
a5 Other ~.ecsccccccccccccecrcscccscces 1,739 | 1,967| 2,127] 2,236| 2,372 2,550 
400017 (>) Q) (*) (7) (1) 
I,200 |7 (+) (+) (+) =) 

200° }4 <*) (*) (*) (7) (2) 





OBAKRAULHWND LF 


16 |Members of producers' cooperatives... 
17 Industry e.cseccecescccccccecserees 
18 Services ocecccscccccccccescccscces 


751 |70,211 | 72,711 | 75,300 | 77,981 _| 80,721 | 83,595 | 86,571 | 89,653 | 92,88 




















































































as Total. .ccccccccccvecsercesoces 

2 |Workers and employees...++.++++eeeee | 67,751 80,721 | 83,595 89 653 
3 Industry ..coececcsceccecevsecsseee 27,689 28 , 322 29,631 32,429 
4 Construction..ccccscescccsevcceces 5,783 

5 FOreStrysessccccecccnversecesences Aaa 

6 TrANSPOrterecseceseerereseervesese 7,484 

7 CommunicationS...-creseccesereeres 1,063 

8 Trade and public dining....-.see+ 6,293 

9 Public health. .cceceevececsssecee 4,465 

10 Education. .ccrcceeccevecseesesses 6,931 

pus Science and scientific services... 2,806 

12 Government and administration..... 1,488 

13 Housing-communal ECONnOMy..-+++++++e 2,509 

14 Credit and insurance institutions. 298 

15 Rhee eee caccccce ss ces scccancuse 2,991 








1 The system of producers' cooperatives was abolished in October 1960. Employment formerly in this sector is now included in the 


workers and employees category, by sector as appropriate. 
Consists of capital repair of building and structures, drilling, project-survey organizations, literature and publishing, art, and 


other unidentified. 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY 


Total--line (1) 


1950-59: Sum of parts, (1) = (2) + (16). 
1960-75: (1) = (2). 
Workers and employees--line (2 
1950-65: Sum of parts, (2) = £{(3) through (15)]. 
1966-69, 1971-75: Projected at a rate of increase of 3.56 percent per year, compounded. This is the annual rate computed from the 


total in 1965 and that projected for 1970. 
1970: The difference between 91.5 million workers and employees in 1970 (the average of the plan figures of 91-92 million reported 
in Izvestiya, February 20, 1966, Pp. 3) and the projected number of workers and employees in agriculture (line 4 of table A-5). 


Workers and employees, by branch--lines (3) - (15) 


1950, 1958, 1963: Nar. khoz. v 1964, pp. 546, 547. 
1953: Nar.khoz. v 1958, p. 659. 

1955: Nar. khoz. v 1960, pp. 636, 637. 

1956-57: Nar. khoz. v_ 1959, pp- 588, 589. 

1959, 1961: Nar. khoz. v 1962, pp» 453, 454. 

1960, 1964-65: Nar. khoz. v 1965, pp. 558, 559. 


1962: Nar. khoz. v 1963, pp. 475, 476. 
1966-75: Line GE industry was projected to 1970 on the basis of planned increases in output and productivity as reported in 
Iavestiya, February 20, 1966, p- 2. Other years were computed by applying the compounded rate computed for the period 


1966-70. 
Lines (4) through (15) were projected in three steps: 
(a) a total for the nonindustrial sectors was obtained for each year by subtracting (3) from (2); 


= ae (b) each of the sectors was projected to 1975 on the basis of its own trend for the period 1958-65; 
(c) a percentage distribution of the 12 projected totals for each year was then applied to the nonindustrial total 


derived in (a) above. 
Members of producers! cooperatives--lines (16) - (18) 
1950-59: Reported in U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Current, 1965, pe. 67. 
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APPENDIX TABLES a/ 
Table A-5,—Estimates and Projections of Annual Average Employment in Socialized Agriculture, U.S.S.R.: 1950 to 1975 


oY (In thousands) 
_" "VARIANT A 


Total ..crcccccccecccccscccons 29,626 | 30,957 baad 31,093 | 31,095 28,197 _| 


3,327 q 2,568 
28,468 " : 5 | 25,629 























| 30, 338_| 27,739 










Nonagricultural work....... 
Agricultural work. scccseece 


Workers and employees..e.sssesseses 








wu ke Wh 


State farms and subsidiary 
state agricultural enterprises.. 
Nonagricultural workesss.eseess 
Agricultural workseccecsecevcece 


REDGT Ua Mtinges wuacacc oft aah avs veers 
Nonagricultural worke.ss.cesees 
Agricultural workescccrcosecees 


MEG *a and RIS BA. cts evecsecvee 
Nonagricultural work.....eeseee 
Agricultural workes.s.c.sscccsce 


Collective farmerde...cr.corcsvcccee 
Nonagricultural worke..ssscecsee 
Agricultural Worke..sccocscccee 


























oGR CRE Swe a9 


23,065 










Line 


mae Item 1965 1966 






VARIANT A 


Bey Gal alesis Wesais es cieclaidiaie'sie este 









28,067 | 27,841 






Nonagricultural work....... 
‘Agricultural workeeses.seee 


Workers and EmployeesS....sseseeesee 


1,825 
24,663 





State farms and subsidiary 
state agricultural enterprises.. 
Nonagricultural workese..sseseeee 
Agricultural work......sesceeces 


iter meter arer ciccc cc ekcccwstese 
Nonagricultural worke...-+..+> : 
Agricultural work...eceerecees . 


PRPS BUOORTS 8" ox sine ees CMMs coe 
Nonagricultural worke+.e.sssees 
Agricultural workes.s.eseseesees 


Collective farmers....... wecvcecece 
Nonagricultural work...e.-s.seee 
Agricultural work....... 


on WAH wk WD Fb 


VARIANT B 


Total ecccccccscvccccccrcvcece 





















Nonagricultural worke.+seos 
Agricultural work.. 


Workers and employeeS.....ssereeveee 





State farms and subsidiary....... 
state agricultural enterprises.. 
Nonagricultural work....es.eres 
Agricultural workesc.ssecrceves 


Otherness ccs bedhictvecscecctesese 
Nonagricultural worke+..s.sseee 
Agricultural workesssseesssceee 


MIS's and RIS's?...ccscsvcscssvce 
Nonagricultural worKe..essseree 
Agricultural worke.«sscserseeve 


Collective farmerB...cscercsserscce 
Nonagricultural worke..-+eossess 
Agricultural workes...esscovece 



























16,770 16 15,376 14,688 14,005 
1,201 1,153 1,104 1,056 1,009 962 915 868 
16,273 15,617 14,966 14,320 13,679 13,043 12,412 11,785 
1 Includes activities supporting agriculture, such ae veterinary services. 


2 Machine-Tractor Stations (MRS's) and Repair Technical Stations (RTS's). The MTIS's were abolished in 1958 and replaced by RTS's which were also 
subsequently abolished. 
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28 LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE U.S,S.R. 
Table A-5.—Estimates and Projections of Annual Average Employment in Socialized Agriculture, U.S.S.R.: 1950 to 1975—Continued 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY 
VARIANT A 

In this table, total employment in farm activities is separated into 
its agricultural and nonagricultural parts. Soviet statistical 
yearbooks give employment data for all branches of farm activity 
and, within this total, for agricultural work only. The difference 
between the two represents employment in administration, subsidiary 
industrial activities, transportation, construction, children's 

and cultural-service institutions, and, on collective farms, 
capital repair of buildings and structures. On state farms and 
MTS's, employment in capital repair of buildings and structures and 
housing-communal economy are not included. 


Total--line (1) 


1950-75: Sum of parts, (1) = (4) + (14). 


Nonegricultural work--line (2) 
1950-65: Sum of parts, (2) = (6) + (9) + (12) + (15). 
1966-75: Projection based on the assumption that the ratio of 
nonagricultural employment to agricultural employment 
will remain at the same level as existed in 1965. 


Symbolically, (2), = (3), x (2)is6s . 
x t (3)i965 


Agricultural work--line (3) 


1950-65: Sum of parts, (3) = (7) + (10) + (13) + (16). 

1966-75: Projection based on a least squares linear regression 
expressing the trend of the size of agricultural employ- 
ment during the period 1955-64. (Y = 438,210 - 210X, 
where Y is agricultural employment and X is the calendar 
year.) The average rate of change was applied to 
successive years. Symbolically, (3), . (3) 4-4 - 210. 


Workers and employees--line (4 


1950, 1960, 1963; Nar. khoz. v 1964, p. 546. 
1953: Nar. khoz. v 1958, p. 659. 

1955: Nar. khoz. v 1960, p. 636. 

1956-57: Nar. khoz. v 1959, p. 588. 

1958, 1964, 1965: Nar. khoz. v 1965, p. 558. 

For purposes of consistency with pre-1953 and post 1958 data, 
the figures for 1953-58 were adjusted to remove collective 
farmers transferred to the employment rolls of machine-tractor 
stations from collective farms following the October 1953 reso- 
lutions of the Communist Party and the U.S.S.R. Government. 
These employment adjustments totalled 229,000 for 1953, 
1,918,000 for 1955, 1,822,000 for 1956, 1,565,000 for 1957, 
and 500,000 for 1958. See Weitzman and Elias, Magnitude, 1961, 
p. 134. 

1959, 1961: Nar. khoz. v 1962, p. 453. 
1962: Nar. khoz. v 1963, p. 475. 
1966-75: Sum of parts, (4) = (5) + (8). 
State farms and subsidiary state agricultural enterprises--line (5 


1950, 1960, 1963: Nar. khoz. v 1964, pe 546. 
1953, 1956-57: Sel'. khoz., p. 451. 

1955: Nar. khoz. v 1960, p. 636. 

1958, 1964-65: Nar. khoz. v 1965, pe. 558. 
1959, 1961: Nar. khoz. v 1962, p. 453. 


1962: Nar. khoz. v 1963, pe 475+ 
1966-75: Projection based on the assumption that the ratio of its 
agricultural component in 1965 will remain constant. 


Symbolically, (5), = (7) G)is6s . 


x 
t (7)1965 
Nonagricultural work--line (6) 


1950-75: (6) = (5) - (7). 


Agricultural work--line (7) 


1950, 1960, 1962: Nar. khoz. v 1964, p. 419. 
1953, 1959, 1961: Nar. khoz. v 1962, p. 368. 
1955: Nar. khoz. v 1960, p. 521. 

1956-58: Sel'. khoz., p. 450. 


1965: Nar. khoz. v 1965, p. 435. 
1966-75: Projection based on the assumption that the annual 


increase for state farms will be 300,000. 


Other--line (8) 
1950-65: Residual, (8) = (4) = (5) - (11). 
1966-75: Projection based on the assumption that the 1965 level of 
employment will remain constant. 


Nonagricultural work--line (9) 


1950-65: Estimates based on the assumption that the nonagricultural 
proportion was the same as for state farms in the same 


year. Symbolically, (9) = (8) x el A 


1966-75: Projection based on the assumption that the 1965 level of 
employment will remain constant. 


Agricultural work--line (10) 


1950-75: (10) = (8) - (9). 


MTS's and RTS's--line (11) 
1950: Nar. khoz. v 1958, p. 659. 
1953, 1956-57: Sel’. khoz., p. 458. 
1955, 1958: Nar. khoz. v 1960, pe 636. 
Data for 1953-58 were adjusted in accordance with the note for 


workers and employees--line (4). 
1959-61: Nar. khoz. v 1961, pe 567. 


Nonagricultural work--line (12) 


1950-61: (12) = (11) - (13). 


Agricultural work--line (13) 


1950, 1960: Nar. khoz. v 1963, p. 363. 
1953, 1955, 1958-59: Nar. khoz. v 1960, p. 521. 
1956-57: Sel'. khoz., p. 450. 
Data for 1953-58 were adjusted in accordance with the note for 
workers and employees--line (4). 
1961: Data on total employment were divided between agricultural and 
nonagricultural work as they were in 1960. 


Collective farmers--line (14 


‘ 
This category includes employment on nonagricultural collective farms. 
1950, 1960, 1962-64: Nar. khoz. v 1964, p. 419 
1953, 1959, 1961: Nar. khoz. v 1962, pe 368. 
1955: Nar. khoz. v 1960, p. 521. 
1956-58: Sel'. khoz., pe 450. 
Data for 1953-58 were adjusted in accordance with the note for 
workers and employees--line (4). 
1965: Nar. khoz. v 1965, p. 435. 
1966-75: Sum of parts, (14) = (15) + (16). 


Nonagricultural work--line (15 


1950-65: (15) = (14) - (16). 
1966-75: (15) = (2) - (6) - (9). 
Agricultural work--line (16) 
1950, 1960, 1962-64: Nar. khoz. v 1964, p. 419. 
1953, 1959, 1961: Nar. khoz. v 1962, p. 368. 
1955, 1958: Nar. khoz. v 1960, p. 521. 
1956-57: Sel'. khoz., pe 450. 
Data for 1953-58 were adjusted in accordance with the note for 


workers and employees--line (4). 
1965: Nar. khoz. v 1965, p. 435. 
1966-75: (16) = (3) - (7) - (10). 


VARIANT B 
The methodology for variant Bwas the same as for variant A with the 
following exception: 


Agricultural work--line (3) 


1966-75: Projection based on planned increases in output and produc- 
tivity, as reported in Izvestiya, February 20, 1966, pe 2e 
The planned increase in output is calculated as 5.5 percent 
per year and the planned increase in productivity as 
7.0 percent per year. Symbolically, or 


(3), * (4.3 * Toro ° 
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APPENDIX TABLES 


Table A-6.—Estimates and Proj ections of Man-Year Equivalent Employment in the Private Sector 


of Agriculture, U.S.S.R.: 1950 to 1975 
(In thousands) 



























BOE 9 es Rlbaa: oa eed code ety ira eaerag 16,000 
FC arae elera\e Golererelale lavas ue ualee a 6c 15,200 
WEES hen tianiatr cn (sere 15,200 
DOGG Oe ate eee cot ct ee dewcad 13,900 
UEC elata stata letetatate rc avs aie tidiatehe salar 14,300 
One Mee ec cheat Gc ota ee cueheae 14,700 
7 CCS qenurae At ie aan Benge Heaper 14,300 
NOGO Mere eee es des ele tae 16,100 
CLA aA, ) MIRE Spamrargrire 18,500 
BAYS aE eR a 0 BRE Py, ee 18,400 
the {555 Pry HORE Seat RE de les 17,800 
Nae cece heteras Cue see (NA) 
ROGUE T cs eeOrek Can cance (NA) 
cl APP ee arg ere are (NA) 
TOG irelalcleceie'e slenteie tte we eben (NA) 
BOGE Gey cc ae ee ck iced (NA) 
WGN. sides vise Gb eis e's etl ee bcs ve (NA) 
1 fs EOP ER LTR CREED OOD (NA) 
1S 7 1 RN ee at Sgt a (NA) 
1g Be ORE ON, ey yer (NA) 
POCA. ce ndaahuk Meet wee (NA) 
yt rn eS 2 hee (NA) 
De Aaa vino eu MTS TAK eas Tee (NA) 






NA Not available. 
SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY 


Variant A 

1950-64: Feshbach, "Manpower," 1966, pp. 746-747. The estimates were made 
on the basis of the labor input requirements to cultivate and 
care for the agricultural holdings in private ownership. Labor 
input coefficients for 1958, from Gol'tsov, "Utilization," 1961, 
pp. 46-47, were held constant. The estimates include employment 

_ of individual peasants. 

1965: Ibid.; Nar. khoz. v 1965, pp. 288, 368-369. 

1966-75: Projection based on the assumption that such employment would 
constitute a constant (1965) proportion of the variant A projec- 
tion of socialized agricultural employment (see table A-5).. 


Variant B 


1950-65: Same as variant A. 

1966-75: Projection based on the assumption that such employment would 
constitute a constant (1965) proportion of the variant B projec- 
tion of socialized agricultural employment (see table A-5). 


Nimitz 
1950-63: Nimitz, Farm, 1965, p. 7. These estimates were also made on the 
basis of labor input requirements to cultivate and care for 
agricultural holdings in private ownership. The input coeffi- 


cients were derived for several "base years" on the basis of 
various Soviet sources and for interim years by interpolation. 
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